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PREFACE. 

A good school system must meet the demands of the commu- 
nity in which its schools are located. To do this the aims, means, 
and methods of the school must constantly be adapted to the 
changing needs of the community life. The changes involved 
in such adaptation constitutes educational progress. Many such 
changes are urgent at the present time. What the trend of the 
changes should be is the important consideration; for we want no 
retreats, we want only advances. 

Our education to-day lacks thoroughness. Children are 
taught a great many things not necessary for them to know, and 
they are not properly grounded in things that are essential. The 
lawmakers, the newspapers, the business men, and the general 
public are about unanimous on this point. The opinion is general 
that children on leaving school have accumulated a wide variety 
of information which helps them but little, if at all, toward 
making a living or of being of service to any one. 

Schools should be modified to overcome these objections. 
Many portions of the common branches do not in any vital way 
touch the life of industry which most of the children will want to, 
or will have to live. It is possible to select the absolute essentials 
which form the basis of later school work as well as of practical 
life, and make these the subject matter of instruction. So much 
of what is unessential may be filtered out, that time may be 
found to do well and thoroughly what is really necessary, and yet 
leave time for the introduction of things which will fit children 
more directly for service. We must not continue to turn children 
out of school who are utterly unequipped for their duties, or who 
have only the vaguest notions of anything that is useful. 

The ability to read intelligently and the desire to use this 
ability in gratifying a thirst for knowledge may be developed in 
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normal children under proper school conditions by the end of 
the sixth school year. By this time, also, children may be given 
the power to manipulate figures accurately and rapidly, and to 
solve with dispatch such arithmetical problems as are met with 
in the life of the ordinary individuals. They may also, by this 
time, be given the power to write a legible letter, correct in form 
and punctuation, with all the words properly spelled. If properly 
taught during the first six school years, they will acquire a reason- 
ably clear and comprehensive knowledge of the geography of 
the world; and will learn their nation's history well enough to 
understand what their country really is, what it stands for, and 
whence it received its greatest benefits. At this period of their 
school lives, they will have mastered so much of the art of drawing 
as to be able to use the hand as a means of expression; and so 
much of the art of music as to be able to read songs at sight, and 
sing from memory the national hymns. If hand activities are 
properly directed during this period, the normal children will 
have received a hand training that will later minister directly 
to vocational and social aims. 

This really comprises what is usually termed a common 
school education. All that is beyond this in the common branches 
is abstract and technical, and could be learned in preparation 
for a calling or in the calling itself. 

When the foregoing is acquired, the millions of breadwinners 
who will later enter the army of industry should be given school 
training that is not so exclusively literary. Their education 
should have a practical tendency; one that would develop a 
respect for honest labor, rather than as is now the case, one that 
causes them to be reluctant to enter industrial pursuits. Their 
education should have some bearing upon preparing children for 
doing the duties that lie nearest to them. For industrial workers, 
at least after the sixth school year, the school should do much 
more than it has thus far done to implant a respect for the dignity 
of honest toil; so that new interests, new incentives, and new 
purposes may be awakened toward the numerous industries 
which make up our industrial life. 

In consideration of these things, some time each week should 
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be devoted to practical things by the children above the sixth 
grade. The practical things should be such as would prepare 
directly for usefulness in the community life. Just what these 
practical things shall be each community will have to decide 
for itself; for it would manifestly be different in a farming 
and a mining community. 

In all localities, however, a knowledge of the early history, 
of the industrial development, of the local government, and of 
the local geography should form a vital part of the child's practical 
education; since these things are necessary to the child's proper 
existence as a social being. To be ignorant of these things would 
mean not only a lack of intelligence, but it makes the proper 
performing of the functions of an American citizen impossible. 

The upper grades are the finishing schools for the vast 
majority of children. Provision in them should be made to give 
to the children a knowledge of the history and geography of the 
town, township, and county in which they reside. Time should 
be found to give to the children a knowledge of the industrial 
development upon which their future wages will depend. Means 
should be furnished so that children will not leave schools by the 
thousands in almost absolute ignorance of the government under 
which they will live, and of those civil functions which as members 
of the community they will be expected to perform. Provision 
for some of these things is usually made in the high school, but 
hardly one-tenth of the children in any locality ever enter the 
high school, and the major portion of those who do enter are 
usually girls. 

The need for making this provision is urgent and vital. To 
supply this need this volume was prepared. Much of the material 
it contains was originally collected for use in the Mauch Chunk 
Township Schools. The necessity of making it accessible to the 
teachers of the district was the impelling motive to putting it 
into this form. The book would have appeared sooner, but the 
assistance sought could not be obtained. 

The author takes this means of expressing his thanks to the 
many teachers who so kindly furnished information in response 
to a circular letter which they received. Special mention is 
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deserved by Miss Elizabeth Lewis, teacher of the Seventh Grade 
in the Nesquehoning Schools, and H. S. Rinker, reporter and 
solicitor for the Mauch Chunk Daily News, for their valuable 
suggestions and assistance. 

That the volume may supply the need it was prepared to 
fill and so make the school activities a more direct preparation 
for citizenship in our common country, is the consummation 
devoutly wished by its author. 

A. E. Wagner. 

Nesquehoning, Pa., 
October 8, 1910 
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PART I. 

CHAPTER I. 
Those Who Were Here Before Us. — Introduction. 

Two hundred years ago no white people lived in what we now 
call Carbon County. It was the home of savage Indians and 
wild animals that roamed over it. Great forests of giant trees 
were found in its valleys and on most of its rocky mountains. 

What wonderful changes we now see ! The forests have been 
cut down. Humming mills, beautiful homes, and fine churches 
now are found in all of its valleys ; railroads have taken the place 
of the Indian path, and its sunny slopes are covered with crops of 
hay, grain, and fruit. The savage bear and the cruel wolf are no 
longer seen ; in their places we have the useful horse and the much 
needed cow. All these wonderful changes, with many more, have 
taken place in the short space of less than two hundred years. 
The story of how all this happened is as wonderful as a fairy tale, 
but it is true. We will call it the "Story of Carbon County." 

In order to understand this story fully it will be necessary 
to know and understand something of the causes which produced 
these great changes. 

The Indians. 
In many of the rocks in the county may still be seen the 
holes in which the Indian squaws ground their corn, but the 
Indian trails through the valleys and across the mountains have 
long since disappeared. It was not hard for the Indians to live 
here before the white men came. There were plenty of fish in 
the streams and lakes. In the woods, with their bows and arrows, 
they could kill deer, foxes, bears, wild turkeys, and birds. They 
raised corn, beans, and pumpkins. They ate all kinds of berries 
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and wild fruits. When everything else failed they dug up roots 
and ate them. They did not look forward very far, so they often 
suffered for want of food, and quite often many of them starved. 
Their meats they roasted over the fire, but some of them had 
earthenware pots to make stews and cook their mush. Some- 
times they heated water by putting into it red hot stones. When 
they went on a journey they carried roasted corn for food. 

They stripped the bark from birch trees to make boats. 
Their fish hooks were made of bones, and the lines of wild hemp 
twisted, or the sinews of animals. They used fish bones for 
needles and sinews for thread. For clothing they used skins of 
animals, and these they often ornamented with feathers or colored 
them with mud or the juices of plants. 

They built their homes by driving poles into the ground and 
bending them together at the top, covering them with skins or 
mud. A bear's skin usually served for a door. The fireplace 
was a hole in the ground, while the chimney was an opening in the 
top of this tent; but much of the smoke remained in the room. 
They started fire by rubbing two sticks together. 

The women, or squaws, stayed at home when the men went 
fishing or hunting; took care of the fields, dressed the skins, and 
carried the loads when the family moved from place to place. 
The children, or papooses, were often strapped to boards when 
they were quite small, and hung from the trees to swing in the 
air. They never went to school ; as the boys grew, they learned 
to shoot, to fish, to dance, and to fight from their fathers; while 
the girls learned the Indian ways of housekeeping from their 
mothers in the wigwam. 

Their rude hatchets, made of stone, were called tomahawks, 
and their spears were tipped with sharp flint stones. They lived 
in villages, had laws and customs, and from time to time had 
meetings or councils to decide what the tribe should do. 

When an Indian killed an enemy he scalped him. This was 
done by cutting through the skin around the head just below the 
hair, and rudely pulling it off. He was considered the bravest war- 
rior who had the greatest number of scalps dangling from his belt. 

They were quick runners, able to endure great hardships, and 
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had sharp f eyes by which they could find their way through the 
woods by little marks which the white men would never notice. 
They^were strong and active, and liked to dance and run races. 
?': .feT* 16 Indians lived on fresh meat and green vegetables, which 
caused a longing for seasonings in his food, especially salt. They 
would often eat tablespoonfuls at a time, drink a whole glass of 
vinegar, or walk forty miles to get crabapples, or cranberries, 
to satisfy their desire for acids. It was this desire for acid things 
that made them so fond of strong drink; and made it so easy for 
the white man to make the Indian drunk whenever he wanted to 
cheat him. 

The white men called the leading tribe of Indians by the name 
of Delawares. These lived chiefly along the Delaware River. 
They had under them three other tribes : the Minsi, or the wolves, 
who were the most powerful of all and lived in the mountain 
regions of Mauch Chunk; the Unami, or the people down the river, 
who lived south of the Lehigh River on the Pennsylvania side of 
the Delaware; and still farther south in the vicinity of the Chesa- 
peake Bay, the Unalatchigo. Penn bought Pennsylvania from 
the Unalatchigo and the Unami. Another branch of the Dela- 
wares, the Nanticokes, were living in the valleys of the Susque- 
hanna and Wyoming. All of the Delawares were conquered by 
the Iroquois, and in 1742 many of them emigrated to the western 
part of the state. In their journey they passed through the 
Lehigh Gap ; the Moravians saw them going. 

|l The Shwanese were driven from the south and went to the 
western part of the state, where they lived with the Saquehan- 
nocks and the Andestes. The Juniatas were driven from the 
central part of the state before the white man appeared, and when 
the Tuscaroras were driven from the south they were allowed to 
occupy the hunting grounds which had been held by the Juniatas. 
The Iroquois lived east of Lake Erie and in New York, and the 
Eries south of the lake which now bears their name. 

Who the Indians are, or where they first came from to 
America, no one can tell. When the white man first came to 
America they were most numerous in the vicinity of the Delaware 
River, but there is no way of finding out how many of them there 
were. 
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The Indian would usually leave at breakfast, and when he 
returned with a deer or a bear, his squaw was proud of him and 
served him well. She cut and brought the firewood, pounded the 
corn with stones, and baked his bread in the ashes. 

Their Marriage Customs. 

Their courting customs were peculiar. When a young 
Indian decided that he wanted a particular girl his mother went 
to her home with a leg of venison or bear meat, telling the girl 
that her son killed it. If the girl and her family were willing 
that the marriage should take place the girl's mother would take 
a dish to the young man's home with a piece of the venison and 
say, "This is from my daughter who prepared it." After this they 
worked and fished together for days, during which the happy lover 
wooed his dusky mate of the forest, each being dressed in robes 
of feathers and the skins of wild animals. When the Indian 
had no mother, he himself told the girl of his wish ; and if she was 
willing she went with him. 

They remained married only as long as they pleased each 
other. The man would leave rather than quarrel with his squaw. 
He would usually not remain away long enough to have his 
neighbors notice his absence. He seldom returned, if he left the 
second time. 

The aged were always favored by the young who sought 
their company and advice. In travel the older ones always went 
on horseback or in a canoe. They assembled annually, that the 
aged ones might tell to the grandchildren the things that had 
happened to the tribe, and of the treaties that had been made. 

No spot in all the county is better known or more admired 
than Glen Onoko. Nature has made other falls that are higher 
and more awe inspiring; but rare are the water falls that are as 
romantically beautiful. The name is Indian in its origin; and, as 
the story tellers say, thereby hangs a tale. 

The top of Locust Mountain, to the rear of Nesquehoning, 
is capped with large rocks composed of smoothly worn pebbles 
and fine-grained sand cemented together so firmly that the storms 
and frosts of centuries have striven in vain in trying to separate 
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them. In the topmost one is the basin wherein Onoko's mother 
ground her corn; nearby is another wherein with heated stones 
she warmed her water, or broiled her wild turkey, fish, or venison. 
In the Nesquehoning Valley below wild roamed the happy Opa- 
chee. Often he scaled the rocky ravines to the top of Broad 
Mountain, where he angled the silvery trout from its sand bot- 
tomed springs, or followed the sparkling waters in their descent 
as they gurgled and tumbled over the moss-covered bowlders, and 
then of a sudden dash themselves into spray as they leaped into 
the abyss of the then nameless fall. 

Here at this fall Opachee sat one day radiant but silent. 
Fleet of foot had he been that afternoon. Eye more keen or hand 
more true had never sent an arrow more swift or sure than that 
which felled the deer he was carrying down the mountain. Now 
he had the venison he was looking for. To-morrow his mother 
should pass up the narrow valley bearing some of it to Onoko's 
folks, who would smoke a pipe of peace; and then, indeed, what 
joy might not be his. In his bright visions he saw himself and 
Onoko sport through love's sunny morning, and live happily 
through life's golden afternoon. Alas, the illusions of hope! It 
might not be. No delicious venison, prepared by the hand of his 
betrothed, was ever to be returned. No happy rambles for fish 
to the sand springs, no blissful journeys with his chosen sweet- 
heart to the glorious mountain tops to gather its sun-kissed berries. 
Her parents refused and Onoko was heartbroken. In her wild 
anguish, to live without her brave, Opachee, seemed agonizing, 
hopeless, and useless. Headlong she plunged over the cliff; her 
mangled body was found on the rocks at its bottom; though 
Onoko is gone, her name still clings to the fall and the Glen, and 
blends sweetly and sadly with its wildness and beauty. 
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CHAPTER II. 
Attempt to Make Homes for White Men. 

A few years after Columbus discovered America, John Cabot 
sailed along the coast of North America and claimed all the land 
for the King of England. Many years then passed before Eng- 
lishmen thought of coming here to live. 

The first white man that sent English settlers to America 
was Sir Walter Raleigh, a friend of Queen Elizabeth. He and 
the Queen wanted to build up colonies in the New World which 
would help to make England the greatest and richest nation on 
earth. They did not succeed with their colonies, but they taught 
others the importance of the New World. 

Not many years passed before John Smith took up the work 
that Raleigh had started, and began a colony in Virginia at 
Jamestown. A number of persecuted Puritans came to make 
homes in Massachusetts in order that they might worship God as 
they thought right, about thirteen years after the coming of 
Smith. Many other people came to America, and by 1732 the 
English colonies stretched along the whole Atlantic Coast from 
Maine to Georgia. 

William Penn. 
Of the men who came to America to make homes for the 
persecuted people of other lands, none made greater sacrifices 
than did William Penn. His father was an Admiral, and had he 
not joined the Quakers, he would have been honored and rich. 
These things he did not care for, however. He was anxious to 
found a colony where people could worship God as they pleased, 
and where all men should have equal rights. Admiral Penn 
stormed when he heard his son had joined the Quakers, whose 
leader was George Fox. Quakers refused to pay tax or to go to 
war. With them, all men were equal ; the pauper was as good as 
the prince. 
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Penn's father soon forgave him, and William became the 
most noted Quaker in England. He, was anxious to secure land 
for homes for the persecuted Quakers, and at Fox's suggestion 
decided to secure land west of the Delaware River. The King of 
England owed Admiral Penn ^16,000, or about $80,000. When 
his father died, William inherited this claim. At Penn's request 
King Charles granted him forty thousand square miles of land in 
America to pay for the claim. To this Penn wished to give the 
name Sylvania, which means forest ; but the King put Penn before 
it in honor of Admiral Penn. 

Of all the colony builders Penn was the best and most noted. 
No man was more sincere in his efforts to do good, and but few 
have tried harder. 

His province was a vast forest region rich in soil and in 
minerals. In order to show that the governors of the province 
remained true to the King of England, they were each year to 
give the King two beaver skins and one-fifth of the gold and silver 
that might be discovered. The King little dreamed that the 
richest treasures of Pennsylvania were her fertile soil, her iron, 
her oil, and her coal. 

That Penn intended to plant a colony was soon published all 
over England. With the first governor of the province, whom 
he appointed, Penn sent a letter in which he said, "You shall be 
governed by laws of your own making and live free, and if you 
will, a sober, industrious people." He selected the neck of land 
between the Delaware and the Schuylkill Rivers as a place to 
build his capital city. 

The articles of the grant by which the King gave Penn his 
claim to Pennsylvania were very carefully drawn up. They told 
very clearly what were the rights of Penn, as well as of the King. 
They were signed by the King on the 4th of March, 1661, and 
were written in Old English on strong parchment paper. Each 
line was underscored with red ink and the margins were decorated 
with drawings. They are now hanging in the office of the Gover- 
nor at Harrisburg. 

Philadelphia soon became the chief city in America. In 
less than four years it was larger than New York, which had been 
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founded sixty years before. It was this city which at a later time 
became the birthplace of the Declaration of Independence and 
of the Constitution of the United States. 

The streets running from the Delaware to the Schuylkill 
were named after the trees of the forest, Pine, Spruce, Locust, 
Walnut, Chestnut; and the streets crossing these at right angles 
were named according to their number, as Front, Second, Third, 
etc., until the highest ground between the two rivers was reached, 
where a wide street was laid out and was called Broad Street. 
The street which ran through the central part of the city, east and 
west, was also made wide, and was named High Street. This 
now is called Market Street. 

Penn's Treaty With the Indians. 

A few months after the city was founded Penn made his 
famous treaty with the Indians. They met under a great elm 
tree on the banks of the Delaware. The Indians sat in a semi- 
circle on the ground, while Penn, with a few friends dressed as 
Quakers, talked to them as friends and brothers. They agreed 
with each other to live as brothers ; the Indians to live in love with 
Penn and his children as long as the sun and the moon should 
give light. No written words were taken and no oath was re- 
quired. The treaty was kept unbroken until long after those 
who made it had passed away. When in later years an Indian 
wished to give the highest praise to a white man he would say, 
"He is like William Penn." It must not be forgotten that they 
remained true to their promise long after they were shamefully 
wronged. A Quaker dress for a long time was a sure protection 
against Indian bullets. When they finally did give up their 
friendship for the followers of Penn, they were forced to drink 
in order that they might be cheated; they were cruelly wronged 
that they might give up their lands ; and their revenge, of which 
we shall read later, was but the bitter fruit of tares which the 
white man had wilfully sown. 

The elm tree under which the treaty was made was a short 
distance north of what was then Philadelphia. The city has 
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long since been extended to include the spot. The elm tree was 
blown down in 1810, and a beautiful monument now marks the spot. 

To each of the Indian tribes, Penn sent an invitation to meet 
him at their old council ground at Shackamaxon. 

The Indian chiefs sat in front with their advisors; behind 
them, arranged in form of a half ring, sat the young men and 
warriors; and beyond these sat the women. The Great Chief, 
Tominend, the most royal looking of them all, sat in the center of 
this gathering, and was the leader and spokesman who talked to 
Penn through an interpreter. 



Penn's Work and Character. 

After the treaty with the Indians, Penn arranged a wise 
government for his colony. The Germans, the Swedes, and the 
Dutch came in great numbers. Penn was in the colony for several 
years only. While in England he lost his wife, his eldest son, and 
his fortune. During his long stay in England his colony forgot 
their love for "Father Penn," and though he was grieved at their 
coolness on his return, he gave them the best government that 
was to be found in the colonies. 

The example of Penn's life is one of the finest in history. 
When a young man he gave up his chances of getting on in the 
world and cast his lot with the despised Quakers for conscience 
sake. He gave up a life of ease and pleasure for one of service 
in the cause of his Saviour. No prospects of personal gain, no 
threats of an angry father, no gloomy walls of a prison cell, could 
cause him to change the way of serving God that to him seemed 
right. He did much and he suffered much that men might have 
equal human rights. His work in founding a colony in which 
people could make their own laws and live in freedom and happi- 
ness is sufficient to make his name live all through our history. 

He died thirty-seven years after the colony had been founded, 
having spent but four of these years in America. His colony 
he willed to his three sons, John, Thomas, and Richard, and these 
with their successors held it until the Revolution. 
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The Walking Purchase. 

In one of the purchases of the land made by Penn from the 
Indians, it was agreed that the tract should extend as far as a man 
could walk in three days. To take this walk Penn set out with 
several of his friends and a number of Indian Chiefs. They 
began their walk at the mouth of the Neshaming Creek and went 
up the Delaware. They walked along slowly, frequently sitting 
down to rest, and at the end of a day and a half had gone about 
thirty miles. Near the mouth of Baker's Creek Penn marked 
a spruce tree, and said the line to that point would include all 
the land he wanted. 

The remainder of the purchase was not made until 1733, 
when Governor Patrick Gordon employed three of the fastest 
walkers he could find to complete it. How the remainder of the 
walk was made is best told in the following story which is taken 
from "Stories of Pennsylvania": 

Edward Marshall was a famous hunter. The Sheriff of Bucks 
County sent for him one day and asked him to be one of the three 
men who should walk out the remainder of the purchase made by 
Penn. Marshall was promised five hundred acres of land and five 
pounds in cash if he would go. 

"I never liked the Indians," he replied. "They will lie, 
cheat, and scalp. They drink too much rum. I will go. When 
do we start?" 

"On the morning of the 19th" (September, 1737), replied 
the Sheriff, "at sunrise. The men who will walk with you and I 
will be there." 

"Tell me," asked Marshall, "What are the terms of the 
treaty? Where do we start from?" 

"Well," replied the Governor, "This is how it is: Penn 
bought a lot of land from the Indians in 1682. The land was to 
include all that they could walk out in three days. It was to lie 
between the Delaware River and the Neshaminy Creek as far 
back as Wrightstown. Penn and some Indians have walked out 
the first day and one-half and I want you and two others to walk 
out the remainder." 

"Yes, I have heard that before," replied Marshall. "I will go." 
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The purchase started on the Delaware at a spruce tree 
marked with the letter P. From here it extended northward to 
an old oak tree which stood beside the old Indian trail. From 
this oak tree the line ran to the Neshaminy Creek, near Wrights- 
town. 

"If we start from the old chestnut tree on the old Durham 
road, just above the Wrightstown meeting house, that will be 
fair enough, will it not?" said the Sheriff. 

"Anything is fair for an Indian," replied Marshall. 

"I will be along on horseback to furnish you with things to 
eat," said the Sheriff. "I want to see that everything is done in 
an honest and square manner. You see the farther we can walk 
in a day and a half the more land we can have. James Yeates 
and Solomon Jennings with three Indian walkers will also go with 
us." 

"The more the merrier," said Marshall; "But I'll outwalk 
the crowd. When the walk is over the Indians will be off of the 
Minisink lands at the forks of the Delaware. I'll make the Indians 
say, 'Ugh !' more than once when he sees me walk." 

As soon as the first sun rays of the morning of the 19th shone 
upon the faces of the walkers the Sheriff said, "Go!" 

Yeates took the lead and Jennings with two Indians came 
next. Marshall,- swinging a hatchet at his side quite a distance 
behind the others, followed in a careless manner. 

A number of people followed on horseback. "Yeates will 
outwalk them all," said some one. 

"No he will not," said the Sheriff. "Marshall will be walking 
when the others are worn out." 

It was understood that the Lehigh River could be crossed in 
a boat. All the other streams would have to be forded unless 
the first walked to the edge. In two and one-half hours after 
starting they came to Red Hill in Bedminister, and after having 
eaten dinner in a meadow, they crossed the Lehigh just below 
where Bethlehem now is. 

When the Indians realized that much of their Minisink 
hunting grounds would be taken, they declared they were being 
cheated. They frequently told Marshall not to run but to walk. 
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Jennings gave out about eleven o'clock in the forenoon. It 
is said that he never regained his health. 

They crossed the Blue Mountains at what is now Smith's 
Gap in Northampton County. It was twilight when they stopped 
walking. It was intended that they should make up the time 
lost by eating dinner. 

When the Sheriff called to the walkers to stop, it is said that 
Marshall put his arms around a tree to keep himself from falling. 

"What is the matter?" cried the Sheriff. 

"Matter!" gasped Marshall all out of breath. "If we would 
have gone ten rods farther I would have given out." 

At sunrise next morning they all started again. Yeates did 
not go far before he fell into a creek. When they picked him up 
he was quite blind. 

Marshall held out until twelve o'clock noon. He had then 
crossed Pocono Mountain. At the place he stopped five chestnut 
trees were marked with the names of the proprietors of Pennsyl- 
vania. From Wrightstown to this place was just sixty-one miles. 

From this spot a line was then drawn to the Delaware River. 
Instead of drawing it to the nearest point on the river the sur- 
veyors said the line must meet the Delaware River at right angles, 
and so drew it to the mouth of Lackawaxen. This took the famous 
hunting grounds on the Minisink away from the Indians. They 
had not intended to included these in the sale and much of the 
trouble that came later arose from their dissatisfaction with this 
purchase. 

Like Captain Jack, Marshall was later an object of hatred to 
the Indians. Their scalping knives robbed him of his wife and 
all of his children except one little boy who crept under a bee 
hive to escape them. 

The Indians Become Unfriendly. 

After the Walking Purchase bad feelings grew up between 
the Governor of Pennsylvania and the Assembly which made the 
laws. The people claimed that Penn's sons were not the proper 
persons to make treaties, that this should belong to the Assembly. 
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Bad feelings were also made with the Indians. They felt that 
this measurement of their lands was unfair, and they refused to 
give their consent to it. Many of the traders were in the habit 
of carrying large quantities of whiskey into Indian villages, and 
after making them drunk, would cheat them out of true value of 
furs and skins. Often they would also abuse and insult their 
wives and injure their children. When the Indians would become 
sober they would be filled with anger and thirst for revenge. 
Their cruel firebrands, scalping knives, and tomahawks were 
soon to be used in revenge without mercy upon the early settlers 
in Carbon County. 

One of the things that must not be forgotten in order to 
understand the action of the Indians in their attacks upon the 
settlers is the success of the French and Indians in the battle with 
Braddock. 

This battle was only one of the many fought between England 
and France to decide which country should own and control the 
greater part of North America. The struggle between them was 
long and bitter. Each side well knew that the help of the Indians 
would decide the matter. 

The Iroquois, or the Six Nations in Northern New York, 
sided against the French because in a battle of 1609 with their 
enemies Champlain used the French soldiers against them and 
killed a number of their chiefs. The Iroquois remained friends 
with the Fnglish and the deadly enemies of the French through 
all of our history. For more than a century the French made 
every effort to secure the friendship of the Six Nations. It is prob- 
able that their old feelings of hatred would finally have been over- 
come, had it not been for William Johnson, the manager of Indian 
affairs for the English. Johnson spent many years among the 
Iroquois, and knew their language as well as his own. He married 
one of their women, and was made one of the chiefs who could 
talk in their councils. It was he who held the Iroquois' firm 
friendship for the English when the other tribes forsook them. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Conrad Weiser. 

One of the men who had most to do with shaping the Indian 
policy in America was Conrad Weiser , a German who readily learned 
the Indian language. He saw how the Iroquois were opposed to 
the French and how their friendship would be very valuable to 
the English in the struggle which was coming to decide who 
should own America. 

His father came into New York from Germany. Conditions 
there did not suit the father, so he, with a group of others, 
descended the Susquehanna and went up the Swatara Creek 
to Tulpohocken. The lands on which they settled were not 
purchased from the Indians until nine years after the settlement 
was made. During all this time the Indians were filled with 
anger and began that alliance with the French which was to end 
in the attempt to wipe out the entire group of English settlements. 

Weiser was born in Germany in 1696 and came to America 
when he was thirteen years of age. During the winter of 17 13 
and 1714 he lived with the Iroquois Indians at Schenectady. 
When he was seventeen he lived for some time with Quagnant, a 
famous chief, and for this reason the Indians considered him as an 
adopted son. He later came back to his father's people and 
married in 1720. 

In a map made in 1721 the French claimed nearly all of North 
America. The Governor of Pennsylvania, Sir William Keith, 
saw that it was the Iroquois Indians who could hold them in 
check, so he followed Penn's plan by trying to keep their good 
will. He was anxious to make a treaty with them, so he sent 
Weiser in company with Shikellimy to the Onondoga council 
fire. For many years after this journey Weiser was the Indian 
interpreter for the Governor, and was present whenever treaties 
were made with the Indians. 
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It was Weiser who held firmly the friendship of the Indians 
on the side of the English during the entire war. Had they also 
joined the French it is quite probable that the future history of 
the United States would have been different; French customs and 
laws would now exist on this continent, and the spirit of freedom 
which was born in the colonies of England would likely have 
been unborn for centuries. 

Conrad Weiser built the first hotel that was erected in 
Reading. His daughter was married to Henry Melchor Muhlen- 
berg, one of the most noted and best educated religious workers 
in the colonies. The Lutheran Church, which was built in 1743, 
and the parsonage of his son-in-law, both of which Weiser often 
visited, may still be seen at Trappe, Montgomery County, Pa., as 
they were more than one hundred and fifty years ago. It was 
Conrad Weiser's grandson, Henry M. Muhlenberg, who was the 
famous "Fighting Preacher" of the Revolution, and who was the 
hero of that stirring war poem, "The Rising in 1776," by Thomas 
Buchanan Read, which ends thus: 

The great bell swung as ne'er before; 
It seemed as it would never cease; 
And every word its ardor flung 
From off its jubilant iron tongue 
Was, "War! War! War!" 

"Who dares?" — this was the patriot's cry, 

As striding from the desk he came, — 
"Come out with me in Freedom's name, 

For her to live, for her to die?" 

A hundred hands flung up reply, 

A hundred voices answered, "I." 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Captain Jack, the Wild Hunter of the Juniata. 

The sketch of Weiser was included because he was influential 
in shaping the Indian policy which greatly affected the welfare 
of the earliest settlers of the county. Captain Jack was probably 
never within the present limits of the county, but he represented 
a type of early settlers whom necessity compelled to adopt an 
Indian policy of their own. It is probable that there would have 
been no massacre at Gnadenhutten, had Captain Jack and his 
companions been allowed to carry out their plan of dealing with 
the Indians who accompanied Braddock. As to what this policy 
was, and what effect its inauguration would have had on the early 
history of the county, the following sketch is supposed to reveal. 

Captain Jack dwelt along the Juniata River, at a large spring 
in what is known as Jack's Narrows. As early as 1750, his home 
was in this lovely spot. As at Mauch Chunk, steep mountain 
sides, covered with waving forests and capped with rocky crags, 
arose on every hand. A shallow river rolled its foamy current 
over the rugged rocks, or loitered gently in the shade of its over- 
hanging trees. Cradled in the bosom of the mountains, cheered 
with the music of the river and the birds, brightened by the song 
and the laughter of his own happy children, the home of Captain 
Jack rested as if perpetually kissed by the sunshine of happiness. 
In this wilderness home in the forest depths, with his wife and 
two children, he dwelt comfortably, hopefully, and happily. 

Like Ginter, who discovered coal at Summit Hill, he and his 
family lived by hunting. His "black rifle" when aimed by 
himself was never known to miss its mark. He left home early 
one morning in the summer of 1752, and returned again after 
sunset to find his cabin a charred ruin. The Indians had burned 
his dwelling, and his wife and little ones he found in the moon- 
light, scalped and murdered, near his favorite spring. 
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After many hours of silent agony, agony that almost drove him 
mad, he arose, silently prepared a final resting place for the ghastly 
forms of his loved ones, and tenderly laid them away. This was 
the awful vow he made: "Curse the murderers of my loved 
ones ! Curse them ! I shall be avenged ! " Then he shouldered his 
trusty "black rifle," his only remaining friend; and, with a last 
good-bye to what had been his brightest hopes and fondest ties, 
he took the trail for revenge. 

He was a foot taller than most men, as strong as a giant, as 
fleet as an antelope, and as quick as an Indian. Dressed in 
buckskin, his trusty "black rifle" thrown over his shoulder, he 
was easily the king of the forest, and now the sworn enemy of 
the Indians. With a thirst for vengeance that never was satisfied, 
he roamed the woods like a savage tiger. Settlers, after he took 
the trail for revenge, often found Indian scalps tied to the bushes 
along the trails and white bones bleaching in the sunlight. A 
single hole in the skull told the story. Jack's piercing eye had 
found the lurking enemy, his rifle rang out, and the inevitable 
death whoop of the Indian followed. The bearer of "black 
rifle" could not forget his vow. 

Mr. Moore was awakened by the crack of a rifle. He sprang 
to the door and looked out; at his feet, writhing in death, he saw 
an Indian. In the feeble light he could see a giant form which 
called to him, "I have saved your lives," and was gone. The 
aim which guided "black rifle" was as true as William Tell's, and 
that it had found its game, Mr. Moore well knew. 

A painted warrior with stolen gewgaws one day came down 
the trail toward Captain Jack. "Black rifle" cracked, the Indian 
leaped into the air and fell dead. Three other savage companions 
were near. They thought their companion had shot a deer, and 
rushed down the trail to see it. "Black rifle" cracked again, and 
a second Indian was dead. A terrible fight of two to one then 
began. The stock of "black rifle" was used to crush the skull of the 
third Indian, then Jack and the remaining Indian drew their long 
hunting knives and grappled. The fight lasted until each was 
exhausted. They lay aside of each other bleeding and exhausted 
until finally the Indian crept away. Captain Jack scalped his 
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three enemies, hung their scalps upon the brushes along the trail, 
and with ten ugly stabs returned to the settlement. 

The "Wild Hunter" collected a band of frontier hunters. 
They dressed themselves like Indians, wearing hunting shirts, 
leather leggings, and moccasins. All they hunted for was the 
scalps of savages. General Braddock was urged to invite "Cap- 
tain Jack's Hunters" to join his expedition, but he would not. 
He was told, "They are well armed, and are equally regardless 
of heat and cold. They require no shelter and ask no pay." 
Braddock, however, wanted soldiers with showy arms and gaudy 
uniforms. He needed a well built road where he could float his 
bright colors in the breeze and march his soldiers in pomp and 
pride; he cared not for "Captain Jack's Hunters" who knew how 
to fight Indians in Indian fashion ; and bitterly did he rue it. 

That Captain Jack and his band were not with the ill-fated 
expedition, is a great misfortune. Had the "Wild Hunter of 
the Juniata and his Hunters" been present, their "black rifles" 
would have pierced the skull of many a lurking Indian, while 
many of the soldiers, now sleeping with their unwise leader, might 
have lived to tell of a great victory, and the sad tragedy of Wolfe 
and Mont Calm would never have been acted. Had the "black 
rifles" accompanied Braddock, the Indians would not have 
murdered the Moravians at Gnadenhutten or the settlers along 
the entire frontier. It was the success of the Indians against 
Braddock that turned them from savages to the crudest of demons. 
Captain Jack is buried near the graves he made for his loved ones 
on that mournful night of the greatest calamity that could have 
befallen him. No man-made monument marks his resting place. 
The mighty pines and the giant oaks are plumes over his couch, 
the sweet scented arbutis and mountain laurel decorate it hand- 
somely on each succeeding Memorial Day, the beautiful drooping 
ferns shed tears of dew upon it, and the silent stars are its constant 
sentinels. 
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CHAPTER V. 
Braddock's Defeat and Causes of Trouble. 

There was a tremendous war waging in Europe known as 
the "Seven Years War." In this war Frederick the Great at 
first was alone against Austria and France. Later he was joined 
by England. In America the fight was a struggle against France 
by England to get possession of North America. 

On a Sunday in February in 1755 there came into the house 
of Governor Dinwiddie in Virginia, a British General of stately 
bearing and bright uniform. This gentleman was General 
Braddock. He had been sent by the British Ministry to take 
the fort in Pennsylvania at the junction of the Alleghany and 
Monongahela Rivers, Fort DuQuesne, from the French; and, if 
possible, drive the French out of the Ohio Valley entirely. To 
capture this fort, Braddock was to lead an army and he never 
even thought of failure. He was extremely haughty, proud, and 
self willed. He was brave beyond a doubt, but was filled with an 
assurance that he knew best what to do. He refused to take 
advice from those who knew the country, the Indians, and the 
French missionaries better than he did . He wanted only soldiers in 
perfect uniform. He always tried to make others feel their littleness. 

The army wagons and horses were secured from Pennsylvania 
farmers through the influence of Benjamin Franklin. The march 
began early in June of 1755, three hundred and fifty axmen having 
gone ahead to cut down trees and make a road. The road was 
made twelve feet wide. The army baggage and train was four 
miles long. When they came within eight miles of Fort DuQuesne 
they unexpectedly found the enemy whom they sought. 

The French commander at the fort wanted to abandon it 
when he heard of the approach of the English, but M. de Beaujeau 
thought otherwise. This officer proposed that he be allowed 
to go and oppose the approach of the advancing army. After 
much debating, the commander consented, and at a call for volun- 
teers, all the soldiers in the fort volunteered to go. The Indians 
were called into council. At first they were unwilling to go along, 
telling the French that they would give their answer in the morning. 
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The Indians decided to go, and in the morning barrels of 
powder and balls were rolled to the door of the fort and all were 
allowed to help themselves. Six hundred and thirty-seven 
departed with the French to meet the English. 

Gage's men first saw the advancing enemy. At the sight of 
the English M. de Beaujeau waved his hat and the Indians dis- 
appeared. A terrific warwhoop was heard and the English 
soldiers were dropping thick and fast. Those unhurt fired at 
such enemies as they were able to see and then retreated over 
the road to the rear, where they were a constant target for the 
lurking Indians, whose unerring aim brought most of the leaders 
to the ground. The hideous yells and terrible warwhoops soon 
became louder and louder. 

Washington's Provincial soldiers attempted to get behind 
trees and rocks in Indian fashion, but in every instance were 
forced into the open by Braddock and cursed for being cowards. 
In the afternoon the Provincial's powder began to fail, and 
Braddock was mortally wounded by a ball that went through his 
right arm into the lungs. At about five o'clock in the afternoon 
the English soldiers began throwing away their guns and clothing, 
and started on a wild scramble for safety in retreat. Gates 
tried in vain to rally the remainder of the invincible army. The 
Indians followed the retreating soldiers and scalped and toma- 
hawked as many as possible. 

Braddock was taken to the rear and expired. Before he 
died he expressed regret for not having listened to Washington, 
and just about the time he was breathing his last he turned to one 
of his men and said, "I shall know better how to deal with them 
next time." He did not get another chance to show that he had 
learned better ; for he died shortly after he had made the remark. 
He was buried in the road and all of what remained of the army 
and baggage train was marched over his grave. 

Out of an army of 1,460 men, 456 were killed; of the eighty- 
nine officers who were in the battle only twenty-six escaped. 

When the retreat began the drivers unhitched the horses 
from the wagons and fled on horseback. Such horses as the 
Indians could get were loaded with plunder, and then with the 
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army flags trailing in the dirt and numerous scalps dangling 
from their belts, the savages, followed by the French, began their 
return to the fort. 

Twelve of their prisoners were alive and well, having their 
hands tied behind their backs and their faces blackened to indicate 
the fate that awaited them. They were surrounded by the 
Indians and marched back to the fort and taken to the opposite 
side of the river. Here they were tied to a stake. 

A fire was started and the savages began their game of 
inhuman and Satanic torture. Live coals were first applied to 
various parts of the body. Splinters of pinewood were then 
driven into the prisoners and these were lit in order to hear and 
see the agony of the prisoners as they were consumed and crackled 
beneath the skin. The prisoners were next seared with red 
hot gun barrels to make them yell the louder. When the cries 
could no longer be evoked in this manner, burning fire brands 
were forced into the mouths and nostrils of the prisoners, or 
boiling whiskey was poured down their throats. When signs of 
insufferable agony could no longer be produced in this manner 
the eyes of the prisoners were bored out with heated ramrods. 
The scalps of the prisoners were then removed and live coals were 
placed upon their naked brains, or their bleeding crowns were cov- 
ered with gunpowder which was lit to make the pain more intense. 

The object of the whole horrible affair on the part of the 
Indians seemed to be to see who could cause his prisoner to scream 
above the savage yells of the Indians; the death of the victims 
only brought an end to the torturing process. 

Thus came to an end one of the saddest and most horrible 
scenes that this world has ever witnessed. Though Braddock's 
defeat is not directly connected with the history of Carbon County, 
it was his defeat that cut the last string which had thus far held 
the Indians from murder and plunder, caused the forests to be 
filled with savages, thirsty for blood and eager to scalp, murder, 
and plunder as they did at Gnadenhutten. Great indeed is the 
pity that Captain Croghan's advice was not heeded by Braddock. 
"Captain Jack's Hunters" would not only have prevented the 
defeat of Braddock, but they would have held the Indians in 
check and so prevented murder and massacre all along the border. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Early History. 

The village of Constance on the Rhine was a scene of a great 
event in the year of 1415. John Huss, of Bohemia, the founder 
of the Moravians, was tied to a stake, wood was placed all around 
him, and he was burned alive because he dared to do what he 
thought right; he was against everything that he thought wrong. 
His ashes were scattered in the Rhine, but his spirit of opposing 
wrong and of obeying his conscience raised up hosts of followers 
under the name of United Brethren. In the years that followed 
many other people were burned or killed for conscience sake; 
such we call martyrs. 

Many of these United Brethren lived in a land called Moravia, 
and from this these United Brethren became known as Moravians. 

For three hundred years they were driven all over Europe. 
They were hunted like wild beasts, thrust into prison, burned at 
the stake, or had their tongues torn out, or their limbs torn off, 
because they dared to worship God as they thought right. 

Among them was the greatest schoolmaster of his generation, 
John Amos Comenius, who also was their leader and bishop. He 
was the author of the first schoolbook for children that had pic- 
tures. This book was used for generations. Other books which 
Comenius wrote greatly influenced the Moravians. This is true 
also of Brother Warbos, who was the first schoolmaster who 
came into Carbon County. 

These Moravians, however, had among themselves another 
great man, who became their deliverer. He was Nicholas Lud- 
wig, Count Zinzendorf . He made a home on his estate for these 
wandering and friendless people. This new home was called 
Herinhut, a word which means the protection of the Lord. In 
this home, however, they were not allowed to live long in peace; 
for in 1 736, Zinzendorf was banished from his home land, Saxony, 
for his religion's sake. 
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After being banished, he went to England. He sent some 
Moravians to Georgia, but there people were not allowed religious 
liberty, so they went to settle, in the land of Penn. They made 
their first settlement in 1 740, about fifteen miles east of Allentown, 
at a place called Nazareth. Father Nitchman and a large 
body of Germans soon joined them. In the following year they 
made another settlement on the Lehigh River. 

To this wilderness home late in the year came their banished 
leader, Zinzendorf . There was only one house in the settlement, 
and many of the settlers were living in caves. This house was 
divided by a wall, one end being a horse and cow stable. In this 
house the Moravians had their Christmas service, and late in the 
evening the singers, in the cold and darkness, crept close up to 
the manger and sang with such feeling that it melted them to 
tears: 

"Not from Jerusalem, but Bethlehem, 
Comes that which helpeth me." 

So in the tears and prayers in the darkness of the stable 
these pious men of God called their settlement Bethlehem. 

Zinzendorf organized the Mission at Bethlehem. He was 
a descendant of a noble family, educated at Halle and the Univer- 
sity of Wittenberg, and became converted to the Moravian faith 
only after his marriage to a rich and noble lady, Countess of 
Erdmuth. After his conversion, he spent a large part of his 
time and fortune in advancing the cause of his church. The 
poor and oppressed of his congregation always were his first con- 
sideration. 

In the presence of several prominent men in Philadelphia, 
he gave up his title of Count, and took the name of Louis von 
Thurnstein. After this the Quakers called him "Friend Lewis" 
and the Moravians "Brother Lewis." Like all other Moravians, 
he became greatly interested in the Indians. He went to see 
Conrad Weiser at Tulpenhocken in company with his daughter, 
Benigna. During this visit, Weiser told him much about the 
life and habits of the Indians and of their council fires at Onendoga. 
Weiser also informed him of how the Delawares and the Shwanese 
had been conquered by the Iroquois. How these two tribes were 
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now governed by Shikellimy who stayed at Shamokin. Weiser 
also told him of their strange desire for rum, their habits of 
meditation, their reverence for the aged and the Great Spirit, 
and of the desire on the part of the wise men among them 
to save the young Indian men from the white man's drink. 
Weiser, moreover, showed Zinzendorf how the French were 
going among the Indians as missionaries, learning their ways of 
living and adopting them, as well as talking their language. That 
the thing for the Missionaries to do was to bring Christ to the 
Indians rather than to bring the Indians among the Christians. 
Weiser went even further, and told him that some Missionary 
should have a blacksmith shop at Shamokin to mend their guns 
and hatchets. 

Zinzendorf was delighted. He and Benigna agreed to go 
with Weiser on his next journey to the Indians' council fire. The 
road was wild and difficult, and in many parts of the Indian 
trails which they followed, the limbs of the trees often threatened 
to brush Benigna from her horse. Zinzendorf followed Weiser 
only part of the way, when, instead of going to visit the Iroquois, 
he went to visit the Shwanese. 

Weiser tried to prevent this. "You don't know the ferocious 
nature of these Indians. They will surely scalp you. No white 
man has ever been among them and they will not listen to your 
preaching," said Weiser. 

"That is just why I am going," replied Zinzendorf. "They 
need to know of Christ." Weiser left him and Zinzendorf pushed 
on and pitched his tent in the Wyoming country. 

One day after he had opened his Mission he received from 
the Moravians at Bethlehem a bundle of letters which had come 
all the way from Europe. In order to be alone he caused his 
tent to be moved some distance from the others. Here he sat 
alone for some days reading and studying over his papers. He 
had been received coldly by the Indians at first, but now that he 
removed himself from them, they became suspicious. 

"Why should he come here?" they asked. "He is sitting in 
a tent alone away from his daughter and the rest of us making 
plans to rob us. It is a trick to get our lands from us. We've 
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not forgotten the Walking Purchase. He's too much alone. 
He's a bad man. He loves the dark spirit. Snakes are in his 
wigwam. We had best kill him." 

The day of his death was selected and a brave young warrior 
chosen to do the deed. 

Before the day of the murder had arrived, Conrad Weiser 
arrived in the settlement. He feared all would not be well with 
Zinzendorf and went across the wild untrodden mountains to 
bring him the relief that he felt sure Zinzendorf needed. Zinzen- 
dorf knew nothing of the dark plan of the Indians. Weiser, 
however, understood them better, and charged them with plotting 
the murder. 

The Shwanese were frightened. They feared Weiser because 
of his influence with their superiors, the Iroquois. Some one 
must have told their secret. 

"Take this man's life because you think he's going to get 
your lands," said he. "These lands are not yours. The Iroquois 
gave them to you for hunting grounds. You are women. If you 
kill Zinzendorf, they will take the land from you. You are 
cowardly women. Go bury your scalping knives and let him go." 

The Indians promised not to touch him and for a long time 
the Moravians thanked Weiser for saving Zinzendorf. 

It was the Moravians and the early Germans who were the 
great missionaries to the Indians. They learned the language 
and the ways of the Indians most readily and most easily adopted 
Indian ways of living. The early records of colonial history are 
rich in such names as Spangenberg, Heckewelder, L,oskiel, Nitch- 
man, Mack, Ettewein, and many like them, all men of high pur- 
pose, strong faith, and courage unexcelled in the world's history. 
These are the men who carried the message of Christ to the Indians 
in the spirit of true Christian service. Though they succeeded 
imperfectly in teaching the Indians to bury the hatchet and live 
to serve others; their lives so full of faith, of hope, of sacrifice, of 
suffering, and of service will ever remain as so many monuments 
to guide and inspire others to be steadfast and devoted in the 
service of their fellows. 
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Zinzendorf's Visit Into What is Now Carbon County. 

In 1742 Count Zinzendorf made the first journey of which 
we have any record into what is now Carbon County. In com- 
pany with several Indians who had been converted at Bethlehem, 
he ascended the Lehigh River at least as far north as where 
Weissport now stands. On this visit, he selected the spot upon 
which the Moravian Mission was later built ; and in 1 745 the con- 
gregation of which he was the leader bought one hundred and 
twenty acres of land and laid out a settlement. He was in 
Pennsylvania only about a year. 

This little outpost of civilization was the first white man's 
home in Carbon County. It consisted of a small number of houses 
built in the form of a crescent around an old-fashioned log church. 
The houses were on the northwest side of the Lehigh River where 
it is joined by the Mahoning Creek. When the town had been 
laid out it was called Gnadenhutten, which means tents of grace 
or mercy huts. The church was called a "Mission" largely 
because it was intended to be used by the Moravian Missionaries 
in their journeys to and fro from among the Indians in the western 
part of the state. The whole settlement was built as a place of 
abode for some converted Indians, and for a retreat for such others 
as might from time to time be induced to join the colony. 



Indians at Gnadenhutten. 

A number of Indians had been driven out of New York, New 
Jersey, and Connecticut. These were sent to the Brethren at 
Bethlehem by some of the missionaries who lived among them. 
When these persecuted Indians arrived at Bethlehem a home 
was provided for them quite near Friedenshutten, and here, for a 
time, they received shelter, care, and religious instruction. More 
Indians, however, were constantly arriving and the number 
soon became too large to be comfortably provided for. It was 
in response to the urgent necessity of finding more room and 
shelter for this constantly increasing number, that a new settle- 
ment was started at Gnadenhutten. 
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In this new settlement, when the converted Indians had been 
taken there, things went unusually well. A Thanksgiving Day 
was held as soon as the first crops were harvested. Each day's 
work was begun and ended with prayer and songs of praise. 
The Bible was translated into Mohegan and read whenever a 
number of the Brethren were gathered together. Rauch and 
Martin Mack were the first white men to reside in the settlement 
as missionaries. The crops were good and the first church was 
soon too small, and another had to be built. 

In 1754 a number of the Indians were led to desert the con- 
gregation and join their savage fellows in the Wyoming Valley. 
A large part of the Indians of the congregation were Mohegans 
and Delawares. The Delawares and Shwanese on the Susquehanna 
had for some time done all they could possibly do to cause the 
Indians to desert their Christian Brethren. The converted and 
friendly Indians for a long time refused to do this. After a 
struggle, however, their love of the wild life of their ancestors 
overcame their Christian feelings, and under influence of the 
wily Delaware Chief, Teedyuscung, a number of them went back 
to the savage tribes of the forest. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Teedysucung. 

Teedyuscung was baptized by Bishop Cammerhoff on the 
twelfth of March, 1750. He was a tall straight-limbed warrior, 
who later became the last and great war king of the Delaware 
Indians. The doctrine of the Brethren of returning good for evil, 
little suited his nature, and it was with no Christian spirit that he 
saw his brethren injured by the whites and their hunting grounds 
changed into fields. The moment when his untamed brothers 
asked him to be their king was an evil one for him; for the prospect 
of the crown dazzled his eyes and he forsook his Christian teachings 
for ambition and revenge. 

The revenge of Teedyuscung was confined chiefly to the lands 
of the Walking Purchase. From their lurking places in the 
forest he would lead a small group of savage warriors, ruthlessly 
burning with the torch and murdering with the tomahawk all 
of the booty or the prisoners that they could not carry back with 
themselves >.o their retreats in the glades. The defenseless 
settlers were harassed by their unseen foe by day and night. The 
settlers were scalped or tomahawked, or carried into captivity 
for worse than slavery or the coveted ransom. Nightly the 
horizon was reddened by fire and daily there hung around it a 
cloud of smoke which marked the progress of the fiendish invaders 
and their progress of death and destruction to appease a revenge 
which was relentless as it was unmerciful. Teedyuscung and his 
bands in the midwinter made hundreds of homeless wanderers 
who knew not whither to turn for safety. Hundreds in sheer des- 
peration deserted their homes because of the swift destruction they 
knew was coming in the pillage of the Indians. They became 
wanderers who knew not whither to turn for safety or succor. 
Surely the iniquity of the sins of the fathers were being visited 
upon the children. 
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In the Revolutionary War Teedyuscung was the great Indian 
hero. He was wise, brave, cunning, and faithful to his followers. 
He loved fun, was quick in seeing the weakness of his enemy, and 
was cutting in his remarks to those who opposed him. He lived 
at Gnadenhutten for six years and remained attached to the 
Brethren all his life. Like the other Indians he could not resist 
the temptation to drink. It is reported that he frequently con- 
sumed a gallon of whiskey a day. He was burned to death while 
asleep in his cabin. Two fine monuments are erected in his 
memory in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. 

New Gnadenhutten. 

The accommodations at Gnadenhutten soon became too small, 
even though a number of Indians did desert ; so it was decided to 
move the Mission to the northeast side of the Lehigh where Weiss- 
port now stands. In this new settlement the houses for the 
Indians were arranged along both sides of the principal street. 
The Mohegans lived on one side and the Delawares on the other, 
while the Brethren at Bethlehem took upon themselves the care 
of the land and the buildings on the opposite side of the river. 
All still went well in the settlement. The Missionaries worked 
and prayed for the salvation of the dusky dwellers ftf the forest, 
and fondly hoped that continued success would bless their efforts. 

Trouble Along the Frontier. 

The days of William Penn, however, were no more. The 
Indians had been disappointed by the manner in which they were 
deprived of the land at the forks of the Delaware .as the result of 
the Walking Purchase conducted by the Sheriff of Bucks County. 
The French in the north fanned these feelings of discontent and 
ill will into a flame of hatred and revenge. The Indians were 
led to believe after the death of Braddock that now was their 
opportunity to destroy all settlements along the Atlantic border. 
Since much of the land in possession of the white men was secured 
by getting treaties signed when the Indians had been intoxicated, 
the Indians felt they had been cheated, that the white men were 
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not true to their Bible, and they were eager again to get possession 
of the hunting grounds of their fathers. 

There was no limit to the false reports which the French in 
the north spread among them. They were told that if they 
remained true to the teachings of the Moravians their corn would 
rot on the stock, their streams would go dry, the wild game would 
seek other lands, and the fish would die in the streams and ponds. 

The French flattered the Indians and tried to get their help 
in every possible way. They stirred them to deeds of blood along 
the entire frontier. After the defeat of Braddock every day 
witnessed new deeds of horror which they committed with all 
the cruelty of which their nature was capable. The whole border 
was in terror. The farmers deserted their dwellings and fled to 
towns for safety. The Brethren at Gnadenhutten were warned 
of their danger, but they agreed to stick to their post and not 
desert the Mission. 

Those Indians who forsook their Christian Brethren to return 
to their wild life in the woods, became angry with their Indian 
brothers who would not forsake their Christian comrades and they 
determined to wipe out the settlement. The Missionaries were, 
therefore, suddenly and savagely attacked. On the evening of 
November 24, 1755, they were surprised in the Mission while the 
entire group was at supper, and eleven of the household were 
horribly murdered. 



Massacre at Gnadenhutten. 

The shadows of the evening of a chilly November day were 
just turning into night, when above the whistling and moaning 
of the wind as it swept through the leafless branches there was 
heard among the dogs an unusual barking and angry growling. 
The savage uproar soon resounded through the woods and smote 
terror into the hearts of the dwellers in the Mission. As the noise 
became louder, Brother Senseman went out at the back door to 
see what was the matter. He had hardly left the door before 
the report of a gun was heard, and when* several of the others 
opened the door, there stood the Indians in all their horrible war 
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paint, their guns shouldered ready to fire as soon as the light from 
the inside made aiming possible. Martin Nitchman was instantly 
killed when the door was opened. His wife and some others were 
wounded, but they climbed into the loft and closed the door with 
the bedstead. Brother Partsch jumped out of the rear window 
and escaped unobserved. Brother Warbos was in an adjoining 
house, sick of a fever. He likewise left by the rear window and 
escaped to the woods in safety, though the savages had cautiously 
guarded the door in front. When the Indians could not follow 
those who went to the garret, they set fire to the house; and it 
was soon in flames. A boy, Sturgeons, made his way to the 
flaming roof ; leaped to the ground ; and under the cover of the 
darkness and the underbrush made his way to safety. Sister 
Partsch, made bold by the lad's example, leaped to the ground, 
escaped to a nearby tree, and was again united with her husband 
who had escaped by the rear window. Brother Fabricus also 
tried to leap from the roof, but being observed, he was soon 
wounded by a number of balls. The Indians took him alive; 
killed him with their tomahawks after removing his scalp, and 
left him lying upon the ground near the burning building. Brother 
Senseman, who left the house at the barking of dogs, had the 
horror of seeing his wife and others in the attic burned alive. 
Sister Partsch overcome with fear and trembling, hid herself near 
the Mission behind a tree ; and from there she saw Sister Senseman 
standing upon the burning roof with her arms folded, and looking 
to Heaven heard her exclaim, " 'Tis well, dear Saviour, I expected 
nothing else." In the group on the attic was also a woman with an 
infant in her arms. She wrapped the child in her apron, folded 
it to her bosom and sat in silence. At intervals above the fierce 
yells of the Indians, the painful cries of the perishing, 
and the crackling of burning timber, were heard the agonizing 
cries of the innocent child. Thus five of the eight who had made 
their way to the attic perished in the flames. Susanna Nitchman 
was carried away by the captors. She was taken to Wyoming 
and made to share the wigwam of a cruel Indian. She died in 
about six months from the injuries inflicted by her brutal captor 
and from grief and weeping too bitter for words to express. 
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The savage murderers next set fire to the stable and the 
adjoining buildings, burned the hay ricks and the cattle, divided 
such spoils as they had collected, made a hearty meal of bread 
soaked in milk, and started on their return journey across Broad 
Mountain. 

Gnadenhutten is Deserted. 

When the Indians at New Gnadenhutten heard the report of a 
gun and saw the flames across the river, in a few moments they 
were ready to pursue the invaders. The Missionary, Brother 
Zeisberger, who had only returned from Bethlehem, advised to 
the contrary and they all fled to the woods. A body of English 
militia had marched to within five miles of Gnadenhutten and 
when told of the savage attack of the Indians did not think it 
wise to follow them in the dark. 

In the old part of the cemetery in Lower Lehighton there is a 
marble slab within the shadow of a weather beaten monument 
which tells the sad story of the cruel fate of the sacrificing men and 
women. The inscription reads : 

"To the Memory of Gotueband Christiana Anders With 
their Children, Johanna, Martin and Susan Nitchman, 
Leonhard Gettermeyer, Christian Fabricus, Lesley and 
Martin Presser, Who Lived at Gnadenhutten, unto the 
Lord and Lost their Lives in a Surprise From Indian War- 
riors, November 24, 1755. 

"Precious in the Sight of the Lord is the Death of His 
Saints." 

Towards night, of the day after the massacre, eight of the 
white people and about thirty of the Indians who had been at 
Gnadenhutten arrived in Bethlehem. For several days after 
this all the settlers of the Lehigh Valley were moving southward 
toward Bethlehem. The French had induced the Iroquois 
Indians to remove the Indian settlements from Gnadenhutten 
to Wyoming. Since the savages were secretly determined to 
join the French, they wished first to furnish a safe retreat for 
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their Indian brothers, so that they might more easily fall on the 
whites. Among those willing to move were Teedyuscung and 
sixty-five others. 

A Stockadb is Bun/r. 

The soldiers above referred to were several days later joined 
by others who were to guard the Brethren's mills, which were 
filled with grain, and the property of the Christian Indians. 
These soldiers built a stockade and made an attempt to protect 
the entire frontier, but they were no match for the cunning Indians 
and they soon fell victims to their wily tricks. 

On January i, 1756, a number of these soldiers were skating 
on the ice of the Lehigh River near the stockade. They were 
much surprised to see two Indians on the ice farther up the river, 
and thinking it would be an easy matter to capture and kill them, 
they started after them in a headlong chase. The Indians 
wanted to lead the soldiers into an ambush and allowed them to 
gain rapidly. Before they had proceeded very far beyond the 
fort, a number of Indians rushed out from the bushes behind 
the soldiers, and killed all who had entered the chase. Some of 
the soldiers who had remained in the fort, alarmed at the 
murder of their companions in arms, left the fort, and the few 
remaining ones, thinking themselves unable to hold the fort 
against the Indians, withdrew. The Indians returned and seized 
such things as they were able to use, and then for a second time 
reddened the sky, giving the Brethren beyond the Blue Mountains 
a token that their grain, their mills, and their dwellings were 
being destroyed by savage demons. 

Other Attacks. 

Nor was the murder of the soldiers the only ones that the 
Indians committed. Frederick Hoeth lived about twelve miles east 
of Gnadenhutten. His house was suddenly attacked in Decem- 
ber of the same winter by a group of five or six Indians. The 
family was at supper when several shots were fired. Hoeth himself 
was killed and a woman was wounded. After several more shots 
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were fired, all who could, ran out of the house. The mother 
went to the bake house, but being driven from it by flames, she 
ran to the creek where she died in horrible agony. The Indians 
set fire to the house, stable, and mill. They burned three of 
the smaller children, while one of the larger daughters was killed 
and scalped, and several others were carried off into captivity 
among the Indians. 

Frankun Builds Forts. 

The condition of affairs thoroughly aroused the people of the 
lower settlements. Letters were written to Governor Morris to 
make provision to protect the settlers against the merciless 
savages. He responded by sending Benjamin Franklin to take 
charge of building a series of forts along the Blue Mountains. 
Work on these frontier defenses was started in 1756, Franklin 
having arrived in Bethlehem for this purpose on December 10th. 
He made ready for his journey into the wilderness by sending 
in advance arms, ammunition, and blankets. It was on January 
15 th that the little band left Bethlehem for Gnadenhut ten, where, 
on January 25, 1756, he wrote the following letter to the Governor: 

Franklin's Letter to the Governor. 

"Dear Sir, — We got to Hays' the same evening we left you, 
and received Craig's company by the way. Much of the next 
morning was spent in changing bad arms for the good, Wayne's 
company having joined us. We marched, however, that night 
to Uplinger's where we got into good quarters. Saturday morn- 
ing we began to march towards Gnadenhutten and proceeded 
nearly two miles ; but it seeming to set in for a rainy day, the 
men unprovided with great coats and many unable to secure 
effectively their arms from the wet, we thought it advisable to 
face about and return to our former quarters, where the men 
might dry themselves and lie warm; whereas, had they proceeded, 
they would have come in wet to Gnadenhutten, where shelter 
and opportunity of drying themselves that night was uncertain. 
In fact, it rained all day, and we were all pleased that we had not 
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proceeded. The next day being Sunday, we marched hither, 
where we arrived about two in the afternoon, and before five 
had inclosed our camp with a strong breastwork, musket proof, 
and with boards brought here before, by my order from Dunker's 
mill, got ourselves under some shelter from the weather. Monday 
was so dark, with a thick fog all day, that we could neither look 
out for a place to build nor see where materials were to be had. 
Tuesday we looked round us, pitched on a place, marked out our 
fort on the ground, and by ten o'clock began to cut timber for 
stockades and to dig the ground. By three o'clock in the afternoon 
the logs were all cut and many of them hauled to the spot, the 
ditch dug to set them in three feet deep, and many were pointed 
and set up. The next day we were hindered by rain most of the 
day. Thursday we resumed our work, and before night we were 
perfectly well inclosed, and on Friday morning the stockade was 
finished, and part of the platform within erected, which was com- 
pleted next morning, when we dismissed Foulk's and Wetter- 
holt's companies, and sent Hay's down for a convey of provisions. 
The next day we hoisted the flag, made a general discharge of our 
pieces, which had been long loaded, and of our two swivels, and 
named the place Fort Allen, in honor of our old friend. It is one 
hundred and twenty-five feet long, fifty feet wide, the stockades 
most of them a foot thick. They are three feet in the ground and 
twelve feet out; pointed at the top. This is an account of our 
week's work, which I thought might give you some satisfaction. 
Foulk is gone to build another between this and the Schuylkill 
fort, which I hope will be finished (as Trexler is to join him) in a 
week or ten days. As soon as Hay's men return I shall despatch 
another party to erect another at Surfas's, which I hope to be 
finished the same time, and then I purpose to end my campaign, 
God willing, and do myself the pleasure of seeing you on my 
return. I can now add no more than that I am with great esteem 
and affection, your friend, B. Franklin." 

In his autobiography Franklin thus describes Fort Allen: 
"The next morning our fort was planned and marked out* 
the circumference measuring four hundred and fifty-five feet, 
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which would require as many palisades to be made, one with 
another, of a foot diameter each. Our axes of which we had 
seventy, were immediately set to work to cut down trees, and 
our men being dexterous in the use of them, great dispatch was 
made. Each pine made three palisades of eighteen feet long, 
pointed at one end. While these were preparing our other men 
dug a trench all around of three feet deep, in which the palisades 
were to be planted, and, the bodies being taken off our wagons, 
and the fore and hind wheels separated by taking out the pin 
which united the two parts of the perch, we had ten carriages, 
with two horses each, to bring the palisades from the woods to the 
spot. When they were set up, our carpenter built a platform of 
boards around within, about six feet high, for the men to stand 
on when to fire through the loop-holes. We had one swivel-gun 
which we mounted on one of the angles, and fired it as soon as 
fixed, to let the Indians know, if any were within hearing, that 
we had such pieces; and thus our fort, if that name may be given 
to so miserable a stockade, was finished in a week, though it 
rained so hard every other day that the men could not work." 

Franklin Leaves Fort Allen. 

Thus was completed the stockade, whose erection was 
appropriately celebrated on Saturday, May 28, 1910, by one of 
the finest parades of civic and political bodies that the county has 
ever witnessed, and ceremonies rarely surpassed in solemnity and 
appropriateness. The fort had not yet been quite completed, 
when Franklin received letters from the Governor and others to 
return to attend the meeting of the Assembly. He returned, 
therefore, to Bethlehem after an absence of nineteen days. He 
states that he was unable to rest well on the first night of his 
return, since he had become accustomed to sleeping on the floor 
at Gnadenhutten. ,,.. '' 

Franklin's plan of defending the frontier was so successful 
that the Indians stopped making attacks upon the whites. 
The settlers soon returned to their homes and began their former 
occupations. Though the forts made the farmers feel safer, they 
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did not live in perfect security. Peace and quiet, however, were 
maintained until the Revolutionary War, when the murder of 
citizens on the border was begun anew. 

After the Gnadenhutten massacre the few people who had 
been living in what is now Carbon County returned and were 
joined by those who made their homes in the river valleys. Among 
these was Benjamin Gilbert. In 1775, he cleared a farm and 
built a mill a few miles from where Fort Allen stood. 

On April 25, 1780, the Gilberts were attacked by eleven 
Indians, and twelve prisoners were carried into captivity. Many 
deeds of cruelty were practiced upon the prisoners in their journey 
to the St. Lawrence. There they were kept in slavery for a 
number of years. The old people of the party were threatened 
with death when they moved too slowly and the elder Gilbert had 
his face blackened to indicate his fate. For food, they killed 
deer, of which each one roasted a piece on a sharpened stick. 

To secure the prisoners overnight, they cut down saplings 
about six inches in diameter and into it cut notches. Into these 
notches the legs of the prisoners were placed at about the ankle. 
Over this they placed a pole, and fastened each end securely 
with stakes driven across the poles into the ground to form an X. 
Into the crotchet or cross of these stakes were placed a piece of 
wood to keep all firmly in place. They put a strap around the 
necks of the prisoners, fastening them in the order in which they 
were fastened by their legs, and then fastened the end to a, tree. 
For a mattress they had hemlock branches and they were allowed 
blankets for covering. 

This occurrence is known among the people as the "Gilbert 
Family Captivity." Besides Benjamin, who was sixty-nine years 
of age, there were Eliza, his wife; Joseph Gilbert, his son; Jessie 
Gilbert, Rebecca Gilbert, Abner Gilbert, Eliza Gilbert, Thomas 
Peart, Benjamin Gilbert, Jr., Andrew Harrigar, Abigail Dobson, 
twelve years of age, who lived on a farm one mile from Gilbert's ; 
Benjamin Peart, his wife, Elizabeth, and their nine-months-old 
child. 

No time was lost by the Indians in hurrying the captives over 
the Nescopeck trail, which led from Mahoning Valley to Lausanne, 
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at the junction of the Nesquehoning Creek and the Lehigh River, 
over the Broad Mountain to Beaver Meadow, to Nescopeck, 
Columbia County, on the banks of the Susquehanna, and then to 
Canada. 

On the fifty-fourth day of their captivity the captives found 
themselves on the banks of the St. Lawrence River. They were 
soon separated from each other. Some were given over to Indians, 
others sold into slavery, some hired out to white families and 
sent to Montreal. Among the latter was Benjamin Gilbert, who 
died of a broken heart and whose remains were laid at rest on 
the banks of the St. Lawrence below Ogdensburg. 

After two years and three months of their captivity, the 
Gilberts and the Pearts were redeemed, and gathered at Montreal 
August 22, 1782, where they decided "no more Mahoning or 
Gnadenhutten for us ; we want to go back to the City of Brotherly 
Love, where we belong," though their descendants are known in 
many quarters of this country to-day. 



PART II. 

CHAPTER I. 
Internal Improvements. 

The proprietors of Pennsylvania called the vast mountain 
region north of the Blue Ridge "Towamensing." This is an 
Indian term which means vast wilderness. The first settlements 
which the Moravians made in 1746 in the mountain wilds were 
wiped out by the Indians as if they had been letters on the sand. 
Colonel Burd, in 1756, said of the whole region in the vicinity of 
Fort Allen, now Weissport, "The country is an entire barren 
wilderness, incapable of improvement." In 1762 the whole dis- 
trict of Towamensing contained but thirty-three persons who 
were subject to taxation. After the massacre at Gnadenhutten, 
the whole region was practically deserted. 

Penn Township was cut out of the Towamensing region in 
1768, and soon after this there came families who cleared its 
farms, opened its mines, and started its workshops. Among 
these were the Solts, the Haydts, the Beltzes, the Arners, and 
the Boyers. After' the captivity of the Gilbert family the settlers 
in the locality again sought safety in flight and the only white 
men who remained in the region were those whose cabins and 
clearings were quite a distance from the streams along which the 
Indians usually traveled. 

Penn Township then stretched westward to include much of 
what is now Schuylkill County. No settlement of importance was 
recorded until about 1803, when Hillegas, Miner, and Cist, as 
well as other people living in Easton and Philadelphia, took up 
vast tracts on the supposition that it contained coal, which was 
discovered at Summit Hill in 1791- 

In 1768 all that portion of the Towamensing district west of 
the Lehigh was set apart as Penn Township. The assessment 
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list of the township in 1781 shows the names of quite a large 
number of inhabitants. The real work of making homes in the 
forest began in 1804, when the settlers spread themselves through 
the valleys, and agricultural pursuits were started. The oper- 
ations, of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company were started 
in 1818. The vast tracts of pine and hemlock timber were then 
called Pine Swamp, because the swamps and marshes were num- 
erous. It was not until 1838 that the timber companies began 
removing the lumber from the Shades of Death, Penn Forest, 
Kidder and Lausanne Townships, and that mills and houses for 
the lumbermen began to dot the surface. 

INCORPORATION OF THE LEHIGH COAI, AND NAVIGATION CO. 

It was the endeavor to mine and place upon the market the 
coal, that marks the beginning of the industries of the county. 
The Lehigh Navigation Company was organized August 10, 
and the Lehigh Coal Company on October 10, 1818. In the 
spring of 1820 they were consolidated, and on February 13, 1822, 
they were incorporated under the title of the Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Company. The task of making the Lehigh River a 
navigable stream was begun several times and given up as too 
costly and impractical. The act which incorporated the company 
gave this corporation the privilege of carrying out their object, and 
the leading char acters.White and Hazard, began the workin earnest. 

They began by building dams and gates in the neighborhood 
of Mauch Chunk so that the water could be held until required for 
use. When the dam became full and the water had run over 
long enough to have the river below contain its usual amount of 
water, the gates were left down and the loaded boats in the dam 
above were left down with the temporary flood. Fnough of 
these dams were made to prove that in this way coal could be 
taken from Mauch Chunk to Easton. 

FIRST SHIPMENT BY USE OP DAMS. 

Some of the dams were injured by the ice during the spring 
freshets, but they were repaired and the first shipment of coal 
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that reached Philadelphia, amounting to three hundred and 
sixty-five tons, was made in 1820. This completely overstocked 
the market. 

The boats used for this purpose were called "arks" and con- 
sisted of boxes from sixteen to eighteen feet wide and from 
twenty to twenty- two feet long. At first two of these were 
joined together to allow them to bend up and down in passing 
the dams. After the boatmen became accustomed to handling 
them the number of sections very much increased the whole 
"ark," sometimes measuring one hundred and eighty feet. It 
is said the machinery in making them was so well and perfectly 
adapted to its purpose that five men could put together one of 
these sections and launch it in forty-five minutes. None of the 
boats made more than one trip, for on arriving in Philadelphia 
they were broken up, the planks were sold, and the hinges and 
nails were returned to Mauch Chunk. For several years the 
boatmen walked back and later they were carried by the hotel- 
keepers in rude wagons at a low rate. The coal trade soon 
increased so rapidly that it could not possibly be continued with- 
out some means of getting the planks some sixteen miles above 
Mauch Chunk. Attempts were made to send planks down the 
river singly, but they became bruised and broken upon the rocks. 
The plan of sending down the logs was then tried, but the freshets 
swept them over the dam at Mauch Chunk and too many of 
them were lost. 



THE BUILDING OF CANALS. 

In 1825 the company sent down twenty-eight thousand, 
three hundred and ninety-three tons of anthracite coal. To 
continue to build a boat for each load that was shipped, thus 
became impossible, and as a result a canal from Mauch Chunk to 
IJaston was begun. This canal was made sixty feet wide at the 
top and five feet deep, while the locks were one hundred feet 
long and twenty-two feet wide. The work was begun about 
midsummer and completed in two years at an expense of seven 
hundred and eighty thousand, three hundred and three dollars. 
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The entire length was forty-four and three-fourth miles. The 
Delaware division was opened two years later. Making the 
canal required eight dams across the river from five to thirteen 
feet high. From the report made by the committee appointed 
by the Governor to see if the canal had been made according to 
law, we learn that the new canal was considered a great public 
improvement and the company was praised for the promptness 
and thoroughness with which the work was done. 

The Beaver Meadow coal region, in the meantime, began to 
attract the men desirous of engaging in the coal business. It was 
soon learned that the Legislature would not consent to build 
dams to bring boats down by artificial freshets such as those 
that had first been used below Mauch Chunk. The fall of the 
water was so great that the locks of the canal would have to be 
built very close together and would require much time to pass 
through them. On the 13th of March, 1837, a law was therefore 
passed allowing the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company to 
build a railroad to connect the Lehigh Canal with the short canals 
that had been built in this region. A direct line for transporting 
coal was then completed from beyond White Haven to Uaston n 
the Delaware, and from thence to Philadelphia, a distance of one 
hundred and forty-four miles. 

In 1827 the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company sent over 
this canal 32,074 tons of coal; in 1837, 223,902 tons, and in 
1847, 633,507 tons. 

The following is a description of the canal copied from a 
history published in 1845 : 

" The scenery immediately upon leaving White Haven is 
striking, but improves gradually, as you descend the Lehigh, 
until, some miles above Mauch Chunk, it becomes wild and pic- 
turesque to the highest degree. Dark waters of a river, dyed 
almost to a black, by the sap of the hemlock soaking in it, 
everywhere enclosed by mountains from three hundred to seven 
hundred feet high, and confined to a channel, scarcely three 
hundred feet wide, " trace a circuitous course through, perhaps, 
the wildest and most rugged region of the state. Determined to 
enjoy it to the utmost, I furnished myself with a 'prime principe,' 
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and taking my seat upon the deck, fairly drank in the varied 
magnificence of the ever changing scene. Beneath me, the 
Lehigh either reposed in a black, glittering sheet, or bounded in 
its rocky channel in wreaths of snow-white foam; about me, on 
every side, for hundreds of feet, rose the pine-capped mountains, 
here, dark, jagged and precipitous, interspersed with occasional 
forest trees, growing in the ravines, or amongst the clefts and 
crevices of the rocks; now, covered with rolling stones near their 
summits, bald and desolate; and again, sloping to the river's 
bank, evenly clad with bright green foliage, and affording the 
eye a grateful relief from the almost painful grandeur of the 
ruder scenes; above me, was the deep blue sky of a summer's eve, 
enhancing the effect of every view, by the contrast of its serene 
expanse with the wild confusion of the mountain scenery around. 
Everywhere the mountain sides were spotted with tall, gaunt, 
leafless trunks of withered pines, blasted by lightning, or scorched 
by the hand of man, and requiring but slight aid from the excited 
imagination, to see the gigantic guards of these Satanic fortresses. 
Along the course of the river, not a single lot of arable land is to 
be perceived; the mountains sink sheer to the water's edge. In 
wild magnificence of scenery, I have seen nothing on the Hudson, 
the Susquehanna, or the Juniata, to compare with the banks of 
the Lehigh." 



THE SWITCHBACK RAILROAD. 

In order that the coal might be carried from the mines at 
Summit Hill to the canal at Mauch Chunk the Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Company built a gravity railroad between these two 
towns. The work was begun in 1827. It was the first railroad 
ever built to carry coal; and, if a wooden railroad at a stone 
quarry in Massachusetts is excepted, the first that was ever built 
for any purpose. It was placed mainly on an old wagon road and 
is about nine miles long. When the cars came to the river the 
coal was passed down long chutes into the boats. The idea of 
the road was first thought out by Joshua White and was finished 
in four months. The iron used for rails was three-eighths of an 
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inch in thickness and one and one-half inches wide resting on a 
wooden rail. The sleepers were four feet apart. At first the 
cars carried about one and one-half tons of coal and a train of 
them numbered from six to fourteen cars. They were returned 
on the same track by mules that descended in cars made for this 
purpose with the train. The descent of the loaded cars was made 
in about thirty-five minutes, but the mules, each drawing about 
three or four cars, required about three hours to return. 

The road which carried the coal by gravity from Nesquehon- 
ing, just as it was carried from Summit Hill, was begun in 1830. 
The bed of this old gravity road is now occupied in part of the 
distance by the trolley line. It was abandoned when the Nes- 
quehoning Valley Railroad was built. Some of the stones to 
which the wooden rails were fastened may still be seen. 

When the demand for coal increased so rapidly that the cars 
could not be returned to the mines quickly enough with mules, 
Joshua White decided to carry out his idea of returning the cars 
to the mines by gravity. To carry out this plan, a plane was 
built from the chutes of Mt. Pisgah about nine hundred feet high. 
The length of the whole plane was two thousand, three hundred 
and twenty-two feet. The cars were drawn up this plane by a 
steam engine and from there they ran a distance of six miles 
where they again were raised a distance of four hundred and 
sixty-two feet to the top of Mt. Jefferson, from where they ran a 
mile to the mines at Summit Hill. This track was completed in 
1845. 

When the operations were begun in the Panther Creek Valley 
in the following year the cars descended on a track that has since 
been abandoned, and were drawn up a plane similar to that of 
Mt. Pisgah. In going down for its load the car went down 
the track for a short distance until it came to a place where 
the road formed into a Y, when it would go up the hill on the 
left-hand stem of the Y until it was stopped by the force of gravity. 
As soon as the car had come to a standstill it began to run down 
the left-hand stem and ascended on the road it came down until 
it was again stopped by the force of gravity. It would again 
start to descend, and crossing a switch which was closed by a 
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spring it descended on the right-hand stem until it reached 
another switch, where the same thing was repeated. It was 
the peculiar arrangement of the switches which allowed cars to 
descend from Summit Hill into what is now Lansford that gave 
the whole system the name that it now bears, "Switchback 
Railroad." It was one of the most wonderful feats of engineering 
work that had been accomplished anywhere. It remains to-day 
one of the proudest monuments to tell of the intelligence and 
skill and the courage of men who were the great leaders of industry 
in Carbon County a generation ago. 

When the Panther Creek Valley was connected with the 
Lehigh System by the Nesquehoning Railroad, which passed 
through the tunnel to Lansford and Tamaqua, the original 
gravity road and the Switchback became useless to the company 
for hauling coal. The Switchback was then leased by the Reading 
Railroad and is now used by thousands of visitors yearly to take 
a novel pleasure trip to and from the coal mines. 



THE LEHIGH AND SUSQUEHANNA RAILROAD. 

A heavy and continuous rain commenced on the afternoon of 
June 3, 1862, and did not stop until about five o'clock on the 
morning of the 5th. There was a great flood in the Upper Lehigh 
Valley, and as a result most of the costly canal improvements 
above Mauch Chunk were destroyed. Dam No. 4 at White Haven 
contained many logs. This was torn away by the unusual flood 
of water. The water and logs thus left free, started going down 
the valley and gathered force as they went. In their mad rush 
down the valley they either damaged or tore away all the dams 
between White Haven and Mauch Chunk. 

The damage to the company's property was so great that it 
was considered useless to try to make repairs. The people in the 
Lower Lehigh Valley opposed the rebuilding of the dams because 
of the danger in which they placed them and their property. In 
consideration of these facts, the Legislature granted the company 
the right to build a railroad from White Haven to Mauch Chunk 
to connect with the road which had been built from White Haven 
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to Wilkes-Barre. This road was called the Lehigh and Susque- 
hanna Railroad. The road was soon built and operated by the 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company, when it was leased to a 
company operating a railroad in New Jersey. Since then it is 
known as the Central Railroad of New Jersey. 



THE NESQUEHONING VALLEY RAILROAD. 

The act allowing the building of this railroad was passed over 
the Governor's veto in May, 1861. The road was to begin at the 
canal landing near Nesquehoning Creek and extend to the head 
waters of this stream. The act also allowed it to connect with 
branch roads. It was soon built and then carried the coal form- 
erly carried by the gravity road, previously described. It was 
soon joined with the Lehigh and Susquehanna Railroad and 
became a part of the Jersey Central System in 1871. In 1866 
there was carried over this road more than 322,229 tons of coal. 
In 1862 it was continued from Hauto to Tamaqua. 

THE LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD. 

A bill allowing the building of this railroad was passed by the 
Legislature in 1846. Its building was delayed until 1851, when 
one mile of it was built near Allentown so as not to allow the 
charter to expire. About this time Hon. Asa Packer, a prominent 
citizen of Mauch Chunk, became the purchaser of nearly all of the 
stock which had been sold in order to get money to build the road. 
He engaged Mr. Robert H. Sayre, who had been engaged with 
the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company as surveyor, and the 
location of the line was soon selected. 

Judge Packer volunteered to build the road on condition that 
he should receive in payment for the work the company's stocks- 
and bonds, and his offer was accepted. Work on its building 
was begun at each end, Mauch Chunk and Easton. 

Many difficulties had to be overcome. In many places the 
rocks raised directly from the water's edge of the river to great 
heights. It was finished on September 12, 1855. The road was 
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a decided success from the beginning. A second track was built 
in 1865. It is now one of the great railroad systems of America 
and one of the trunk lines between the Great Lakes and New York 
City. 

The Beaver Meadow Railroad was first used in 1836. It is 
the oldest steam railroad in Carbon County. It extended fr'»m 
Beaver Meadow in Banks Township to the Lehigh River, a dis- 
tance of about twenty miles. 

In 1853 the Beaver Meadow Railroad Company was allowed 
to take such steps as would be necessary to avoid the use of 
inclines which were considered dangerous. Accordingly, a rail- 
road was begun in Weatherly in the direction of Hazleton. In 
order to build the road it was necessary to make a grade of one 
hundred and forty-five feet to the mile. In 1866 it became a 
part of the Lehigh Valley System. 

The Mahanoy Division was begun in 1837, but not completed. 
In 1837 the Quakake Valley Railroad Company was allowed to 
build a road from the Beaver Meadow Railroad to the junction of 
the Quakake and Black Creeks. The road, about i860, was 
bought by Judge Asa Packer and its name was changed from 
Quakake Valley Railroad to Lehigh and Mahanoy Railroad and 
this was later changed to Mahanoy Division. 

The Mahoning Railroad Company was incorporated in 1859 
and given power to build a railroad from Tamaqua by a practicable 
route through the Mahoning Valley to any point of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad north of Lehigh Gap. Grading was commenced 
near Lizard Creek, and completed for a distance when the project 
was abandoned. The building of what is now called the Lizard 
Creek Branch was begun in 1889 and finished in August of the 
following year. 
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CHAPTER II. 
Geology of Carbon County. 

In the last chapter the development of the railroads was the 
chief subject of consideration. The building of the railroads 
was very closely related to the coal industry. The mining of 
coal and preparing it for the market is the principal industry of the 
county, and to understand this an elementary knowledge of the 
geology of the county will be very desirable. An attempt has 
been made to make the discussion that follows so simple that it 
may be understood by those who never studied the subject. The 
mining of coal and the whole coal industry will mean much more 
to those who will first master the simple lessons in geology which 
are contained in the discussion which follows. 

Stratified rocks are such as occur in layers. They are usually 
formed by water which deposits one particle of earth upon another 
and these particles later are cemented together into stone. The 
layering is seen even in the large conglomerate rocks which are 
formed in so many parts of the county. 

All the rocks coming to the surface in this county are, or 
were at one time, stratified. The names of the periods with their 
accompanying thickness will appear in the following table. Much 
money has been spent by the nation to make the geological 
surveys by which much of the knowledge which we have was 
procured. In order to understand the whole it will be best to 
understand the story from the beginning as the scientists give it 
to us. 

Though to us the rocks seem solid and lasting, there must 
have been a time when they were not what they are now. A 
careful study of the sun, to which our earth is closely related, 
leads us back to the very remote ages when the earth was a part 
of the great world mist from which the sun and our planets are 
supposed to have formed. 
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Years and years ago, as has just been stated, there was a 
time when the earth was not. In those long gone ages the sun 
and the moon and millions of stars in the heavens were an uncol- 
lected cloud -like mist, which, gradually cooling, started to collect 
and revolve. Ages passed and the cooling and contracting con- 
tinued, as also did the revolving. From time to time the outer 
rings of this contracting cooling mass were thrown off, and, in 
accordance to regular laws, formed the planets and stars as we 
know them. Our earth is one of these planets and there was a 
time when it formed a part of the cloud-like misty mass of which 
the sun is now the center. 

There must have been a time when the materials of which 
the earth is composed had been contracting so long that it was 
largely a molten mass, of which the surface at least was liquid. 
As the centuries passed by, the surface of this revolving fiery 
ball cooled off ; a hard crust was formed ; and this was the beginning 
of rocks, sand, and mud as we know them to-day. Geologists 
tell us that when the first crust was formed the heat was at least 
forty times as great as it is on the hottest summer day. This 
hot, barren, crust-covered mass, was surrounded by a dense fog 
through which the sun could not shine; for all the water of our 
rivers, lakes, and oceans was hung in the air, as is the water of 
our clouds to-day. The carbon, from which the coal and other 
compounds have since been formed, was also suspended in the 
air. When the ocean was first formed by condensation from the 
encircling clouds, its temperature was probably five hundred 
degrees; and there was an atmospheric pressure of probably 
four hundred pounds to the square inch, or more than ninety 
times what we have to-day. 

During this exceedingly long period the crust kept growing 
thicker and heavier. The inside portion became cooler and con- 
tracted. In order that the outside crust might fit this constantly 
decreasing inner portion, it had to form creases and wrinkles, 
just as does the skin of an apple when the inside is allowed to 
dry and take up less room. After the water had done its work of 
depositing the layers of rock, particle by particle, one on the top 
of the other on the bottom of the sea, the shrinking began. The 
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shrinking was due partly to the contracting of the interior, and 
also to the escape of the watery vapor and gases. The wrinkles 
became our mountain chains. Our mountains are the folds and 
creases which were made in the outer crust of this county, thus 
forming the mountains as they were after the great Appalachian 
Uplift. It was the giant forces of frost, of wind, and of water 
that wore, and cut, and sculptured them into the forms as we 
know them to-day. 

As wrinkles appeared in the contracting crust, they were 
worn off by the hot waves, and carried in particles to lower places 
in the valleys to form new rocks. The new rocks thus formed, 
must have extended around the globe and are the underlying 
rocks of all the later ages. Of these first rocks, none are visible 
in Carbon County, but they furnished the material out of which 
the rocks and hills surrounding us have been formed. These 
first formed rocks are distinguished from rocks later formed, in 
that they have no impressions, marks, or remains of animals. 
Neither are the rocks having the first and lowest forms of life to 
be found in our locality, so a study of them will be omitted. 

How old the world upon which we live really is, is a matter 
about which men have long disputed and upon which they are not 
yet, by any means, agreed. Sir Edmund Halley, the discoverer 
of the comet, that visited us in 1910, devised a way of determining 
the age of the earth by computing the amount of salt which the 
ocean contained, and expressed the opinion that the earth was 
much older than was usually supposed. Darwin thought an 
estimate of 200,000,000 years too small. Sir Archibald Geikie 
figured the age between 160,000,000 and 600,000,000 years. 
Prof. Willard Reade calculated the age at 95,000,000 years, and 
our own great scientist, Prof. J. D. Dana's calculation reached 
48,000,000 years. 

The scientists of to-day compute the age by reckoning the 
rate at which the surface matter is worn away by the rain, rivers, 
frost, ice, and winds. Prof. Frank W. Clark, of the United 
States Geological Survey, estimates that about 2,000,000,000 
tons of surface matter are worn away every year. At this rate 
one foot of the surface above the ocean is washed into the sea 
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every 27,660 years. From such reckonings the conclusion is 
drawn that the earth is very old, and that man's occupation of it 
is but a day's span as compared with the eons which have elapsed 
since the first consolidation of the rocks with which the geologist 
is acquainted. Not above 70,000,000 nor below 55,000,000 years 
is their last verdict as to the number of years that one must go 
back to get to the beginning of our old "mother earth." 

This time the geologists have divided into periods as follows : 

The Aeons, Eras, and Periods as Recognized in Geology. 
1. Archaean Time. — /. Eopaleozoic Section. 

1. Cambrian Era. 

1. Lower Cambrian, or Georgian, Period. 

2. Middle Cambrian, or Acadian, Period. 

3. Upper Cambrian, or Potsdam, Period. 

2. Lower Silurian Era. 

1. Canadian Period. 

2. Trenton Period. 



Age of Invertebrates. 



//. Neopaleozotc Section. 

1. Upper Silurian Era. 

1. Niagara Period. 

2. Onondaga Period. 

3. Lower Helderberg Period. 

Age of Fishes. 

2. Devonian Era. 

1. Oriskany Period. 

2. Coniferous Period. 

3. Middle Devonian, or Hamilton, Period. 

4. Upper Devonian, or Chemung, Period. 

3. Carboniferous Era. 

1. Subcarboniferous Period. Age of Acrogens, or 

2. Carboniferous Period. Age of Amphibians. 

3. Permian Period. 

///. Mesozoic Time. 

1. Triassic Era. 

2. Jurassic Era. Age of Reptiles. 

3. Cretaceous Era. 
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IV. Cenozoic Time. 



Tertiary Era. 

1. Eocene Period. 

2. Miocene Period. 

3. Pliocene Period. 

Quaternary Era. 

1. Glacial Period. 

2. Champlain Period. 

3. Recent Period. 



Age of Mammals. 



Age of Man. 



XIII. 

XII. 

XI. 

X. 



II. Palaeozoic Era.- 

Productive Coal Measures. 
Potts ville Conglomerate. . . 



-/. Carboniferous Period 



Thickness 

975 

.. 880 

Mauch Chunk Red Shale 2170 

Pocono Sandstone and Conglomerate 1255 



//. Devonian Period. 

IX. Catskill Sandstones 7145 

( Chemung Shales and Sandstones 

Portage Shales and Flags 

Genesee Slates and Shales \ ( 290 

I r I . -i Hamilton Sandstones and Flags [ Cadent j 760 

Marcellus Shales and Slates > *• 800 

Upper Helderberg Limestone \ _, „ . ,. 

« j- /> n- j o i. i. • ^ -^ i Post-Meridian absent 

Caudi Galli and Schoharie Grits ' 

VII. Oriskany Sandstone 340 



} Vergent { 1290 

[ Cadent j . 



VI. 



///. Upper Silurian Period. 
( Lower Helderberg Limestones and Shales 1 



I Onondaga Shales 

V. Clinton Red and Gray Shales 

Medina Sandstones 

Oneida Sandstones and Conglomerates. 



IV 



•{; 



295 

2000 
665 
460 



IV. Lower Silurian Period. 



TTT r Hudson River Slates 

'lUtica Slates 
II. Trenton and Calciferous Limestones 
I. Potsdam Sandstone 



Not exposed in Carbon Co. 
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The oldest rocks of the county are those found on the summit 
and composing a greater bulk of the Kittatinny Mountain. This 
formation (No. IV in the foregoing table) is called the Medina and 
Oneida sandstones and conglomerates. In the valley between 
the Blue and Stony Ridge are to be found the limestones (VI) and 
shales (V) that are next in age. It is the rocks of this water 
lime group that are impure magnesian limestone. Owing to 
these impurities, the quick lime made from them will set under 
water, and is therefore used for hydraulic cement. It is the 
same series of rocks that when water, lodged around them, is 
obtained through boardings, it will yield one bushel of lime to 
thirty-five or forty gallons of water. 

Stony Ridge is formed of the oldest layer of rocks (VII). 
It is called so from Oriskany in New York, where it begins. It 
consists of colcareous or lime-like sandstones. 

The Chemung, Portage and Genesee rocks are exposed along 
the Lehigh River immediately north of Lock No. 7 of the Lehigh 
Canal. The upper Chemung and Hamilton form ridges; the 
Genesee and Morcellus form valleys; and the Portage form 
valleys and knolls. The Portage and Chemung rocks near Mauch 
Chunk have a thickness of 7,500 feet. The oil wells of the western 
part of the state are supplied from rocks of this upper 
Devonian strata. In 1891 the wells near Bradford in McKean 
County yielded five and one-half million gallons of oil, and in 
Alleghany ten and one-third million. The oil is supposed to come 
from organic material. Gas is always above it. 

The Catskill shales and sandstones consist of alternating 
red, gray, and green sandstones and shales. It is usually found 
forming ridges and hills with intervening valleys along the foot 
of mountains consisting of Pocono sandstone. It extends from 
near the Lehigh Valley Railroad station to about one thou- 
sand feet south of Long Run. The lower part of the formation is 
flaggy. At other places men have quarried stones from it twenty- 
five by fifteen feet by eight inches. They outcrop one mile below 
Packerton, but are not extensively quarried. 

The Pocono sandstones (X) are the next oldest in the group. 
They are sometimes called subcarboniferous rocks. They consist 
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of massive white, gray, and yellow conglomerates with thin beds 
of sandy slate and shale included. Throughout the entire state 
this group of rocks is mountain making. It forms Mahoning, 
Kettle, Nesquehoning and Pocono Mountains. Glen Onoko 
gorge is cut out of the middle rocks of this formation. 

The Mauch Chunk red shale is so named on account of its 
red outcrop in the vicinity of Mauch Chunk. It consists of a 
series of soft red and yellow stones easily eroded and always 
forming a valley. The axis of these rocks crosses the Iyehigh 
River about eighteen hundred feet north of the Mauch Chunk 
bridge. They outcrop at Coalport, the Kettle, Mauch Chunk Creek 
and Nesquehoning Creek. 

The base of the carboniferous areas is the Pottsville con- 
glomerate which contains beds of coal. The rocks of the coal 
measures are generally sandstones; shales, and conglomerates. 
They occur in various alternations with occasional beds of coal 
between them. There are generally about fifty feet of rock to 
one foot of coal. The coal beds often rest on beds of grayish or 
bluish clay, called underclay, which is filled with roots or stems of 
plants. The layer above, especially if shaly, is filled with fossil 
leaves and stems. Occasionally, as in Ohio, logs fifty to sixty 
feet in length are found scattered through the sandstone beds, 
looking as if the forests had been swept from the hills and laid 
into the sea. 

The coal bed which is the highest and was last formed in the 
county is to be found at I,.ansford between the railroad station 
and breaker No. 9. 

The general condition of the coal veins as shown by the Lans- 
f ord tunnel is as follows : 

Feet 

Shales, Slates, and Sandstones 300 

Coal bed 1 

Slate 56 

Sandstone 13 

Coal 4 

Sandstone „ 59 

"G" coal bed 6 

Sandstone 33 

Conglomerate 65 

on 
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Feet 

Sandstone 51 

Slate 11 

"F" coal bed, Red Ash, or Primrose 16 

Sandstone 9 

Coal bed 2 

Slate 52 

Coal bed 1 

Sandstone 63 

Coal bed 1 

Conglomerate 37 

Sandstone 28 

Slate 7 

Sandstone 33 

Mammoth coal bed, or E, D, and Cross cut 50 

Sandstone and Slate 29 

Coal bed 3 

Slate and Sandstone 34 

Buck Mountain coal bed 11 

Sandstone and Conglomerate 40 

Coal bed 1 

Sandstone and Conglomerate 868 

Coal bed 1 

Conglomerate and Sandstone 770 

Total thickness 1855 

Coal is found in the county in three different localities. The 
eastern end of the Panther Creek Valley basin is in Mauch Chunk 
Township. The southern, eastern, and greater portion of the 
Beaver Meadow basin is in Banks and Lausanne Townships. A 
very small portion of Silver Brook basin is in Packer Township. 
The one first mentioned is by far the most valuable. 

Coal varies in quality. . That which burns with but little 
flame and yields about five per cent, of gas is anthracite, and that 
which burns with a bright yellow flame and yields from twenty 
to fifty per cent, of such gas is bituminous. Good anthracite 
contains from four to eight pounds to the hundred of unburnable 
matter and bituminous from about one to six. 

About one and one-half miles north of the crest of the Blue 
Ridge to the east and west of the river as far as the eye can reach, 
extends Stony Ridge. It is sometimes known as "Devil's Wall." 
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This ridge is a very marked feature of the county. Its summits 
and sides are covered by broken bowlders of Oriskany sandstone. 
The strata forming its bulk reveal the accompanying formations, 
as they are in the Ziegenfus and Rutherford tunnels. 

Marcellus Slate 598 feet 

f Cement 45 feet 

Upper Helderberg I Paint Ore. . .' 2 ft. 10 in. 

[Clay 6 feet 

' Oriskany Coarse Sandstone and Conglomerates 162 feet 

Flinty Sandstones (Fossiliferous) 19 feet 

Number VII. i Iron Ore 6 feet 

Flinty Sandstones 22 feet 

Shale and Sandstone 140 feet 

The Marcellus shales are in varying positions and are very 
much crushed. At one place in which they are exposed they are 
1,370 feet thick. They are quarried at several places in the 
county for roofing slate but not extensively. They do not have 
many of the admirable qualities that are possessed by the slate 
in the quarries south of the Blue Ridge. 

The Upper Helderberg, Oriskany sandstone, and Lower 
Helderberg formations in the southern portion of the county 
deserve special mention. 

The upper portion of the Upper Helderberg, as is shown by 
the table, consists of hydraulic cement varying in thickness from 
one to fifty feet. It is a very hard, fine-grained limestone. The 
cement rocks have been quarried for many years. All the 
masonry of the Lehigh Valley Railroad has been laid in cement 
made from them. The durability of this work is a sufficient 
recommendation as to its quality. 

Immediately between the cement and paint ore there is a 
layer of clay about six inches in thickness. The paint ore at some 
places consists of a single seam and at others two. It averages 
about two feet in thickness, varying from six inches to three feet 
seven inches. The paint ore is a dull blue color, is sandy, magnetic, 
and has not the least appearance of anything from which paint 
could be made. It contains quite a large amount of iron pyrites 
and as the seam approaches the outcrop the amount of iron 
increases. Occasionally a layer of iron will be found in the paint ore. 
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Immediately between the paint ore and the Oriskany sand- 
stones is a stratum of clay varying from two to eight feet in thick- 
ness. This clay is generally in two parts, one in blue and the other 
yellow. Both are not always present, but when they are the blue 
is always nearest the paint ore. 

Number VII, as Oriskany sandstones at Stony Ridge, con- 
sists of sandstone beds and underlying shales averaging about 
four hundred and eighty feet. The rocks vary in coarseness 
from fine sand to pea conglomerate held together by a limy 
cement. In many places at the outcrop, the cement has weathered 
away, leaving the summit of the hill to consist of large deposits 
of sand which have been extensively quarried. The flinty beds 
vary in thickness and contain fossils. 

Strata VI, the Lower Helderberg limestones, are found along 
the valleys of the Aquashicola and Lizard Creeks. It is exposed 
below Bowmanstown and quarried at Hazard. It was from this 
strata that much of the lime formerly burned in Carbon County 
was obtained. 

Formation number V, the Clinton red and gray shales, and 
formation number IV are plainly exposed along the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad and have their outcrop along the Aquashicola Creek. It 
is the Clinton Ore Sandstone of this formation that forms the ter- 
race on the north side of the mountains which may also be seen in 
the western portion of the Lizard Creek Valley. It is owing to 
this terrace that the ridge has sometimes been called "Devil's 
Wall." 

Much more could be said on this interesting and profitable 
study. Space will not permit a completer discussion. This must 
be left until the subject of geology will be taken up as a separate 
study in the High School. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

How Coal Was Formed. 

At the time coal was formed there could not have been any 
mountains or deep valleys and the climate seems to have been 
about the same all over the earth. It was much hotter than any 
climate known to-day. The air contained a large amount of 
moisture and carbonic acid gas. This gas is poisonous to man 
but forms the food of plants. During the carboniferous or coal 
period, plants flourished in great abundance. Nothing can be 
found in our tropical regions that will compare with it. Ferns, 
rushes, club masses and horse tails grew to giant sizes. The trees 
and rushes were closely crowded together and vines covered their 
trunks and hung from their branches. Everywhere the forest 
was so dense that one could not look through it and the sun's 
rays never reached the ground. There were no flowers and no 
plants with small stems or delicate leaves. In the forest, jungles, 
and floating islands from which coal was formed, there were more 
than two thousand plants of different kinds. Of oaks, palms, and 
maples there were none, neither was there any grass. Ferns were 
very abundant and often grew to a height of forty or fifty feet. 
Lepidodendrons grew in the marshes. Their trunks were scale 
covered, peculiarly marked, and their leaves were fern like, often 
exceeding a foot in length. Plants grew as if the spring, for which 
the earth had been waiting for millions of years, had arrived all 
unexpectedly. The excessive heat, moisture, and carbonic acid 
gas made all plants grow to gigantic size as if the whole earth were 
a great, rich greenhouse. 

The trees often fell over and were carried to the swamps by 
the freshets and there securely packed in the slush. After the 
forests had flourished for a long time, some mighty force caused 
the land on which they stood to sink below the level of the sea. 
Trees fell and were covered with sand and mud. As the ages 
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went by the sand and mud were turned into stone, while heat 
with pressure turned the plants to coal. 

In the foregoing table it will be seen that the layers of coal 
were pressed between the layers of stone, slate, or conglomerate 
rocks. The layers of coal and rock succeed each other like the 
layers of a layer cake. Each layer of coal represents a buried forest, 
and since the layer of clay which is under it usually contains roots 
and stumps as they grew millions of years ago, it represents another 
period of time perhaps equally as long. The process by which 
these layers were formed must have been repeated many times. 
In Wales, in one place, there are one hundred layers of coal, with 
rocks between them, one on top of the other for over two miles in 
depth. 

In the coal measures of Nova Scotia there are seventy-six 
seams of coal, one of which is twenty-two feet thick, and another 
thirty-seven. From the table it will be seen that there are in our 
county more than thirty different layers with the Mammoth 
vein fifty feet thick. 

One of the men who is considered an authority says that the 
amount of vegetable contained in a seam of coal six inches thick 
is greater than the most abundant growth of trees in the tropical 
forest of to-day could form in twelve hundred years. From this 
it would require seven hundred and twenty years to form a seam 
of coal three inches thick. If we consider that it must have taken 
at least as much time to form a layer of rock and slate as it did to 
form a seam of coal, the entire coal period would extend over 
nearly three hundred thousand years, a time so long that not 
even the best of us can think how long it is. 

At the end of the coal period with its layers of rock and 
coal seams, the earth suffered some terrible convulsions. The 
crust of Carbon County was thrown into wrinkles. Our moun- 
tains were thrown up and nature at once began wearing them down 
and washed the coal measures, to the east of Mauch Chunk, to the 
ocean. The twilight of the coal period disappeared. The Great 
Giver of all good had provided fuel for man and now must come 
the dawn of a new day. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
How Coal is Mined. 

To understand the position of the veins in the county we will 
suppose that all layers were yet lying flat (horizontally) just as 
they were at the end of the carboniferous era before the great 
Appalachian Uplift. How far to the north and south the coal 
seams then extended we can not tell ; for all that extended beyond 
what are now the summits of the ridges which we call Locust 
Mountain on the north and Sharp Mountain on the south, have 
been removed by the changes of later centuries. 

After the time of pressure and of shrinking in the crust, of 
wrinkling, and of folding, the coal seams are no longer flat but are 
folded and bent. 

Some folds have their summits pushed northward forty 
degrees beyond the vertical. The folded rocks, as may be seen 
from the table, consist of shales and limestones. The widest or 
thickest of the seams is the great Mammoth vein, which is from 
thirteen to fifty-seven feet thick and is doubled on itself at a 
number of places. The doubling in upon itself may easily be 
seen by viewing the strippings across Locust Mountain south of 
Nesquehoning. The famous Red Ash vein has its outcroppings 
at two places. Before wind, frost, and water had worn away 
much of the mountain, the seam was continuous. 

Somewhat to the south of where the Buck Mountain vein has 
its outcrop is Tunnel No. i. From this point a tunnel about 
eleven feet wide and seven and one- half feet high has been dug at 
right angles across the coal beds. This tunnel is about 3,600 feet 
long and here we will enter. We might perhaps have been allowed 
to ride on the "lokie" some years ago as it entered here and 
followed the tunnel southward for a train of loaded cars; but, 
since a great majority of miners walk, we will walk with them. 
We will have plenty of company, for many men pass to their 
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work this way every morning. After we have entered several 
rods the opening of the tunnel is no longer visible and the only 
light we have to guide us comes from the miners' lamps. We 
trudge along, now and then stepping into black slush perhaps 
several inches deep, then stumbling over the sills of railroad 
tracks on which the cars are moved. We have never known such 
a mixture of dampness, coolness, and darkness before, unless we 
have previously visited a mine. 

Strange sounds meet our ears. The noise of moving cars we 
hear, we catch the shouts of drivers or the crack of their whips, 
and we see the twinkling of lights as they are moved to give 
signals. 

We pass on meeting an electric motor drawing a train of about 
nineteen cars which were loaded the day before, and as we pass 
the place where the tunnel crosses one of the veins there is a track 
to the east and west that extends possibly, for miles, through a 
hole that has been cut out of the vein which is called a gangway. 
We pass the gangways of many veins until we come to the 
Mammoth vein and here we enter the gangway that extends 
through a solid vein of the best kind of coal in the world that is 
fifty feet thick. After we have gone about one-half mile we get 
to the place where our guide is working and we stop to listen to 
his directions. 

An empty car is standing on the track and right above its 
side there is extending what the miner calls a chute, through which 
the coal, that has been loosened, slides into the car. We crawl 
upon the side of the car, go up this chute for about twenty-one 
feet and wait for our miner guide to follow us. As we sit in the 
bottom of the chute we can lean with our backs against a wooden 
partition called a check battery. This check battery is securely 
fastened by placing stout pieces of wood into the holes made into 
the rock, for as the slope is steep it must help to support all the 
loosened coal above it. 

The miner now opens the trap and we enter the chamber. 
The space is about twenty-four feet from side to side and we go 
up at the right-hand side for about twenty-four feet when we 
meet the second or main battery. As we pass this we feel a slight 
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current of air to our right, and on crossing we find a hole possibly 
five feet high and three feet wide called a counter gangway or 
airway. At the side of the chamber in which we are, directly in 
front of the airway, the miners have placed posts and nailed 
against them planks six feet long so as to leave a place at the side 
for a manway. We ascend the manway on the right side of the 
breast for about forty feet to its end. 

Our guide's "butty" is already in his place. They sit down 
to talk for several minutes. We listen to their conversation and 
look around the cavern as well as we can by the dim light which 
their lamps are making. At the feet of our guide is a drill probably 
5^ feet long. His "butty" is taking up another probably a foot 
longer. Both have three prongs at the sharpened end. Each 
miner takes a drill and starts drilling a hole on his side of the breast. 
The holes in this case are dug about four feet deep and then prep- 
aration is made to charge them. The guide wishes to show us 
how black powder is used. He takes us back to the counter 
where they have a small supply of explosives, takes up a round 
stick about two feet long, called a cartridge pin, and makes a 
round case about a foot long by rolling a piece of yellow paper, 
one side having been cut diagonally around the cartridge pin. 
He slides the paper about two inches over the end of the pin, 
folds it over somewhat as a storekeeper folds over the end of a 
package he is tying, hits the end on a flat piece of coal, then slides 
the whole from the end of the pin. The case is then partly 
filled with powder and the other end is folded somewhat like the 
first. With a sharpened iron he makes a hole through this home- 
made cartridge; into this hole the fuse is placed, and both are 
carefully pushed to the bottom of the hole that has just been 
drilled. Upon the powder he places several dirt cartridges which 
he made just like the powder cartridge, and the hole is tamped 
by using the blunt end of his drill as a ramrod. The fuse pro- 
jects from the hole, ready to receive the match. 

His "butty" instead of using a cartridge made of black 
powder uses one ready prepared that is filled with what miners 
call "Jersey mud," twelve per cent, of which is dynamite. 

Our guide takes us back to the counter where we cross over 
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to the next breast to see other miners, while the "butty" remains 
to light the fuse and then follows us. When the guide thinks the 
smoke of the powder has cleared away, we return to see that the 
amount of loosened coal has been very much increased. We 
remain until several more charges are fired and then descend by 
the manway on the opposite side of the breast to that which we 
ascended. Here we feel slight puffs of air descending to the 
bottom of the manway where it enters the counter or airway and 
goes to the next breast, there to ascend the one manway, cross 
the breast where the men are working, descend in the other man- 
way, and so on indefinitely. 

When we get back to the main battery we find there a blaster. 
The miners above have loosened lumps of coal so large that they 
will not pass through the trap of the battery, and with a blast of 
dynamite he is reducing it to pieces not much larger than about 
eighteen inches by two feet. 

After the blaster has finished his work, the loader comes 
along, opens the trap and lets enough coal slide down the chute 
to fill the car. We descend into the car. It is soon attached to a 
train of cars which are pulled out of the tunnel to the breaker by 
an electric motor. We will remain upon the car and next visit 
the breaker. 

What has taken place in the breast we visited takes place in 
many breasts. The miners keep going up with the breast until 
they get to the surface. Usually at the point where a seam has 
its outcrop, it is covered with ground, stones, or clay from five to 
ten feet thick. This is removed by stripping the vein before the 
breasts are dug to the surface, so that this ground will not go down 
into the mines with the coal. 

When the two adjoining breasts are driven to the surface 
another pair of miners come along to rob or remove the pillars. 
Pillars are the coal left between two breasts to support the rock 
above the seam. It is usually about 24 feet wide, depending 
upon the depth of the seam below the surface. The usual plan 
of doing this is for the miners to drive a small breast up through 
the pillar and then begin at the top and take out all the coal as 
they descend, leaving the rock to fall after the coal is out, if it 
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will. This is called robbing pillars and is the most dangerous 
work in the mines. Those who do this are usually the most 
reliable and most experienced men working the mines. 



the drainage; tunnel. 

In order to simplify the removal of the water from its mines, 
the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company is now (1910) digging 
a tunnel which is to extend from near Mauch Chunk to Tamaqua, 
a distance of twelve miles. Into this tunnel will lead other 
channels from the underground workings of fourteen different 
collieries. Many thousand feet of cast iron pipe, some of it twenty- 
four inches in diameter, and many hundred pumps, some of 
enormous size, that are now used to pump this water to the sur- 
face, will not be needed when the tunnel is completed. It was 
first intended to drive the tunnel along the Buck Mountain vein 
as soon as that should be reached, but the plan had to be aban- 
doned as the seam was too thick to make the tunnel safe. A 
tunnel to be safe and maintained at a reasonable cost must be 
cut out of the solid rock. 

The tunnel begins where the Nesquehoning Creek flows into 
the Lehigh River (once called Lausanne or the Landing Tavern), 
and extends directly west through Locust Mountain. The tunnel 
in its course came into contact with several small veins before it 
pierced the Buck Mountain seam. The Mammoth vein, several 
hundred feet thick at this point, is not far from this, and between 
the two is a small seam from three to five feet thick called the 
"crack vein." The present intention is to have the tunnel follow 
this crack vein, passing under Little Italy, to the north of the Lans- 
ford car shops, and under the Hauto tunnel to Dutch Hill, Tamaqua. 

Compressed air, carried to the mouth of the tunnel in pipes 
for more than f;ve miles, is used to drive the drills and furnish 
ventilation for the men doing the work. 

When it is recalled that the company's coal deposits will 
last for another hundred years or longer, it is possible to gain some 
idea of the saving effected by this tunnel, and some insight will 
perhaps be gained into the foresight of the men who planned it. 
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Men of experience who are competent judges do not hesitate to 
pronounce it one of the vastest projects of mining engineering 
ever undertaken in the anthracite coal region. 



A COAIy BREAKER. 

The car upon which we ride from the mines to the breaker 
has four wheels, is 4J by 3 by 7 feet, and holds two tons of coal. 
The distance from the mines to the breaker is about a mile and 
cars are moved on an east and west-bound track. 

The engine stops, leaves the train containing our car, and 
makes preparation to return to the mines with a train of empty 
cars. We leave the car upon which we rode. A man comes 
along, uncouples our cars, and soon the first one in our train is 
caught by the axle with a hook attached to an endless chain and 
moves forward, turning to the right, and enters the head house. 
This is the part of the breaker in which the rock and coal are 
separated, and the coal is crushed. As the car enters, it passes 
upon a movable platform, which, at the motion of a lever by the 
dump engineer, causes the front end of the car to descend until 
the car is nearly perpendicular. As this end descends the two 
irons which have held the front end of the car in place are moved 
from the catch that is similar to an old-fashioned door latch; as 
these bars are released the coal slides into a large chute containing 
automatic feeders, the car descends, and by a peculiar arrange- 
ment arrives on the second floor about eight feet lower in its 
natural position. Here it is again caught by the chain and drawn 
to the return track where it is coupled to a train of cars which 
are ready to return to the mines for another load of coal. About 
a thousand such cars are dumped every day, but on the day of 
our visit the number was twelve hundred and four. 

As the coal fell from the car upon the chute some of the 
smaller lumps were sifted out through a sieve to fall upon lower 
chutes and the larger lumps of coal and rock descended to what is 
called the first platform. On this platform there are twenty-two 
men who separate the rock from the coal by causing each to go 
down a chute prepared for the purpose. The rocks descend^to 
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cars and are taken away by a small engine to the rock bank. The 
rock bank has been growing for years. It looks like a real man- 
made mountain. One can never look at it without thinking of the 
enormous toil and sweat that the making of such a bank must 
have required. 

The crushers are two large revolving cylinders between 
which the large pieces of coal are crushed into smaller particles. 
After passing the crusher it drops upon shakers where it is 
divided into two portions; that which is rather small and clean 
passes from the head house proper by one of the conveyor lines ; 
the larger pieces and such dirt as there may be passes down by 
the other. The whole of this conveyor line is a chain of buckets 
about 400 feet long arranged like a chain of buckets in a grain 
elevator. 

On leaving the conveyor it falls upon shakers, of which there 
are seven, one above the other. The bottom of these shakers 
contains holes of various sizes, and here one size of coal is separated 
from the other, since the larger sizes must drop off the end of the 
shaker, while the smaller pieces must drop through the holes. 

After leaving the shakers in regular chutes according to 
sizes it is made to pass over the spirals. Slate and rock are 
always heavier than coal. In passing down the spirals, the 
lighter substances fly farther away from the center of the spiral, 
and where the projecting part of the spiral ends are two chutes. 
The slate and rock being near the center drop into the chute near 
the center, later to be conveyed to the dump heap ; while the coal 
drops into the outer part and is taken to the cars to be carried 
to market. The spirals, however, can do the work of separating 
the slate from the coal only while the coal is passing in small 
quantities. As soon as they become well filled the slate and the 
coal are not free to move to the inner or outer portion of the 
spiral and so jigs must also be used in order that all the coal that 
is mined may be prepared for the market rapidly enough. 

Like the spirals, the jigs are machines to separate the rock 
and slate from the coal. The principle involved is that of gravity. 
The base of the jig tank contains a number of holes. When the 
jig tank plunges into the water the slate and the coal lying on 
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the perforated base are raised up by the water that rushes up 
through the holes. The coal being the lighter, is raised from the 
base of the jig farther than the slate. When thus raised it is 
caused to move forward until it reaches the end of the jig tank. 
The coal drops into a chute that is higher than the one into 
which the slate drops. In this manner the coal is taken to one 
part of the breaker and the slate to another. 

Not all the slate is removed either by the spirals or the jigs. 
A number of boys or old men are therefore stationed along the 
chutes through which the coal slides to pick out the slate which 
remains after the mass has passed over the spirals or through the 
jigs. One of the large well-equipped modern breakers will prepare 
ioo cars of coal in one day, each car containing approximately 
50 tons. 
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CHAPTER V. 
The Coal Industry. 

The following account of how coal was discovered and how 
its use became general is taken from an article by Dr. Thomas C. 
James, of Philadelphia, who, in the year of 1804, in company with 
Anthony Morris, Esq., made a visit to some lands on the Eehigh 
River and visited the place where coal had been found. The 
only changes made in his story is that in some instances simple 
words have been placed for such as may not be so well known, 
leaving the story to have all of its quaintness: 

"In the course of our walk we reached the summit of Mauch 
Chunk Mountain (what we now call Sharp Mountain), the 
present site of the mine. At this time there were to be seen only 
three or four small pits. They had the appearance of wells into 
which our guide, Philip Ginter, went and threw up some pieces of 
coal for our examination. After which, while we lingered on the 
spot and examined the wilderness and mountains around us, 
we learned the following story as to how coal was discovered : 

"He said when he first made his home in this district of the 
country, he built for himself a rough cabin in the forest and sup- 
ported his family with his rifle. The game he shot, including 
bear and deer, he carried to the nearest store and traded them for 
other things needed to live. But at the time of which he spoke 
he was without a supply of food for his family; and after being 
out with his rifle all day looking for game, he was returning 
towards evening, over Mauch Chunk Mountain (Sharp) entirely 
unsuccessful and dispirited ; a drizzling rain beginning to fall, and 
night approaching, he bent his course homeward, considering 
himself one of the most forsaken of human beings. As he trod 
slowly over the ground his foot stumbled against something which, 
by the stroke, was driven before him ; observing it was black, to 
notice which there was just light enough remaining, he took it up, 
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and as he had often listened to stories of coal which was supposed 
to be found in these mountains, it seemed that this might be some 
of the 'stone coal' of which he had heard. He accordingly care- 
fully took it with him to his cabin, and the next day carried it to 
Colonel Jacob Weiss at Fort Allen (now Weissport). 

"The Colonel, who knew something about coal, brought the 
'stone coal' to Philadelphia and gave it to John Nicholson, Michael 
Hillegas, and Charles Cist for examination. Cist, who was a 
printer, learned its nature and qualities and told Colonel Weiss to 
pay Ginter in some way for his service after he had pointed out 
the exact spot where the coal had been found. Ginter agreed to 
do this on condition that he should receive a small piece of land 
which he supposed had never been taken up, on which he after- 
wards built a mill that afforded us shelter for the night. This 
was afterward taken from him by parties who had an earlier claim 
than he." 

Hillegas, Cist, Weiss, and others immediately after (about 
1792) formed the Lehigh Coal Mine Company, but without a 
charter of incorporation, and took up over ten thousand acres of 
land. The mine we visited was opened by this company. It was 
so difficult to get the coal to market that they soon gave up min- 
ing. In the year of 1806 William Trunbell, Esq., caused an ark 
to be built at Lausanne (where the Nesquehoning Creek flows 
into the Lehigh River), which took to Philadelphia two or three 
hundred bushels of coal. A portion of it was sold to the manager 
of the water works. Upon the trial it was decided that the coal 
put out the fire, rather than causing it to burn better, so it was 
broken up and spread on the walks in place of gravel. 

During the War of 18 12 Virginia coal became very scarce and 
Messrs. White and Hazard, then engaged in the manufacture of 
iron wire at the Falls of Schuylkill, learning that Mr. J. Malin had 
succeeded in using Lehigh Coal at his rolling mill, procured a 
cartload of it which cost them a dollar a bushel. The cartload 
was entirely wasted without making the amount of heat they 
needed, so another cartload was bought. A whole night was 
spent in trying to make a coal fire in the furnace, when the men 
shut the furnace door and left the mill in despair. Fortunately, 
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one of the hands who had left his coat in the mill returned for it 
in about half an hour, saw that the door of the furnace was red 
hot, and upon opening it, was surprised to find the inside a glowing 
white heat. The other hands were quickly called, and four 
separate "parcels" of iron were heated by the same fire before 
more coal was needed. As letting the fire alone had succeeded so 
well, the same plan was tried again, with the same result. 

Joshua White, who had thus gained a practical knowledge 
of how coal could be used, determined to visit the mines to see if 
he could do anything there. He started out with William Briggs, 
a stone mason, and George F. Hauto, the party reaching Bethle- 
hem on Christmas eve, 1817. They stayed at Lausanne and 
Lehighton, where they could board while on their visit. After 
a week, White returned feeling sure that the coal could be mined 
and the river could be improved so that the coal could be carried 
to Philadelphia. In his diary he says, "It was concluded that 
Erskine Hazard, George F. Hauto, and myself should join in the 
enterprise. I was to make the plans, Hauto was to procure the 
money from his rich friends, and Hazard was to be secretary and 
when necessary to act as machinist." Hauto never filled his 
part of the agreement and his interests were bought by the other 
two in 1820. 

The three at once set about getting a lease of the Lehigh 
Coal Mine Company's ten thousand acres of land for twenty 
years for one ear of corn each year, promising after the third year 
to send to Philadelphia at least forty thousand bushels of coal. 
They intended to get control of the mines and the river, and all 
went to Harrisburg to get the Legislature to pass an act allowing 
them to improve the navigation of the Lehigh. 

Messrs. White and Hazard came to Mauch Chunk in April, 
1818, bought a tract of land on Mauch Chunk Creek and laid out 
the first road upon which coal was hauled from Summit Hill to 
Mauch Chunk. 

The Lehigh Navigation Company was organized August 10, 
and the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company, October 10, 1818, 
White, Hazard, and Hauto being the leading men in each. In the 
spring of 1820 these two companies were united, and on February 
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13, 1822, were incorporated as the Lehigh Coal and Navigation 
Company. 

As soon as the company was formed the work of making the 
river a safe waterway was begun in earnest by Joshua White and 
thirteen workmen. They rigged two fiat bottom boats for a 
lodging and eating room for the men, and another boat for the 
store room, and one for a kitchen and bake-house. As the work 
was finished at one point, they floated the boats down the river 
to the point where the work was to be begun next. White says, 
"The work being in a wilderness country, the workmen came 
from many countries and all were strangers to us. We kept little 
cash about us, paying the men by checks which were not to be 
paid by the bank unless signed by two of us. Having no money 
on our persons, we were not likely to be hurt in the wilderness. 
We were each clad in a complete suit of buckskin clothes, and 
sometimes were looked upon as dangerous persons." 

In order to make the river navigable, White spent several 
weeks in preparing what was later called "Bear Trap," and which 
is referred to as "sluice" in the chapter on water transportation. 
In order to assure the company that the sluice gates would 
answer the purpose, he built a small one for an experiment in 
Mauch Chunk Creek, near where the Concert Hall now stands. 
The name "Bear Trap" was given by the workmen who were 
annoyed by the questions of those who came to see and ask what 
they were making. 

The coal that was shipped in the arks in the earlier years of 
the business was taken out as from a quarry at Summit Hill. 
The teams then drove right into the mines or quarries to load. 
Mining in this manner from an open cut was continued until about 
1844, when the dip of the veins became so great that uncovering 
them was almost impossible. Underground work was then 
begun. Prior to 1827, all the coal that was taken from the mines 
at Summit Hill was hauled to Mauch Chunk over the turnpike 
road which had been built. 

The building of the Room Run Gravity Road from Nesque- 
honing to the landing, and the completion of the Switchback 
Railroad, so that the coal could be taken from what is now 
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Lansford and transferred by rail to the canal boats at Mauch 
Chunk, has been told under the subject of railroads. The growth 
of the industry had been very rapid, and the real value of the 
deposits of the company became known very gradually. 

The following is an account which appears in a book published 
in 1845 at Lancaster, Pa.: 

"To avail themselves in the best manner, of these new 
treasures, the company have made a railway for five miles. 

"This road follows the curve of the mountain along the 
Lehigh, for about two miles, and then still winding with the 
mountain, turns easterly and runs parallel with the Nesquehoning 
Creek, to the ravine of the mountain, made by Room Run, which 
it ascends. It would be difficult, perhaps, to conceive a method 
of making a road more substantial than has been adopted on 
this. The rails are twenty feet long, seven inches deep, and five 
in width. They are supported by massive blocks of stone, 
placed in line four feet apart, imbedded firmly in smaller stone, 
and are secured to these blocks by iron clamps on each side of the 
rail, about six inches wide, but at right angles, and nailed to the 
rail and to the block by means of four holes drilled in each stone, 
and plugged with wood. The iron bars are two inches and one- 
half wide and five-eighths thick. The whole of the road from 
the coal mines to the landing is descending, on the self-acting 
plane; the descending wagon will bring up an empty one. The 
intermediate road is graduated from ten to twelve inches descent, 
in one hundred feet; this being considered the lowest grade on 
which a wagon will descend by gravity, and therefore the most 
favorable one that can be devised, when the freight, as in this 
case, is all one way." 

In his report of the 31st of December, 1830, Mr. White adds: 
"My conviction is, that our great coal mine, or quarry, will prove 
to be a vein of coal about sixty feet thick between the top and 
the bottom slate, and that its extent will bear out my last annual 
report. Since that report I have examined our coal field in, and 
about, Room Run, where the stream breaks across the coal forma- 
tion, and have had the good fortune to lay open a series of veins 
of unparalled extent, of the following dimensions, viz : 28, 5, 5, 10, 
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x 9> 39> 5. 12, 15, 15, 50, 20, 11, and 6 feet, making the whole 
number of veins opened 14, and the whole thickness, measured 
at right angles with the veins, 240 feet. Other veins have since 
been explored. The width of the coal basin at this place, north 
and south, exceeds a half mile; and the bearing of the strata 
lengthwise is south eighty-eight degrees west. If we allow sixty 
cubic feet to make one ton of coal in the market, after leaving 
enough for piers, waste, etc., they will give four tons to each 
superficial square foot (counting the whole as one vein), or 10,560 
tons for each foot lengthwise of the coal basin, and consequently 
55)756, 800 tons for each mile; and allowing our demand to be one 
million of tons each year from these mines, one mile would last 
more than fifty-five years. The part of the coal basin belonging 
to the company, extends ten or twelve miles." 

There are over six thousand acres of coal land of what is 
now the southern coal region of Pennsylvania. It extends from 
the Lehigh River at Mt. Pisgah toward the west to the neighbor- 
hood of Harrisburg, a distance of about seventy miles. In breadth 
it is about seven miles. The operations of the Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Company are in the eastern end of the basin. Its 
coal lands extend westward from Mauch Chunk to the Little 
Schuylkill River at Tamaqua, a distance of about eleven miles. 
The greater portion of this coal area lies in Mauch Chunk Town- 
ship. 

The thickness of all the coal veins has been estimated at 
forty-two feet. At this rate of estimation there would be about 
71,500 tons to the acre. This would make the coal company the 
owners of 472 millions of tons of coal. The coal deposited in this 
township is of the best and most valuable in the world. 

In the early eighties, it is said, that if all the anthracite coal 
mined in the United States had been taken from this company's 
deposits one-half of its coal would still remain. Conservative 
estimaters to-day say that the deposit can not all be mined and 
removed in the next seventy-five years. The company's coal 
property is considered one of the finest in the world. The follow- 
ing represents the number of tons mined by the company during 
the successive years indicated by the left-hand column of figures : 
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1820 365 tons 

1830 43,000 tons 

1840 102,264 tons 

1850 424,258 tons 

1860 517,157 tons 

1870 297,471 tons 

1880 545,161 tons 

1906 2,793,229 tons 

1908 3,033,412 tons 

Not all the company's output of coal in 1908 was mined in 
Carbon County. Several of the collieries are located in Schuylkill 
County. In the tables which are given below will be found a num- 
ber of items of interest. In the left-hand column are the names of 
the parties engaged in the coal business, as well as the places at 
which the coal is prepared for market. According to this statement 
it will be seen that the total number of men employed in the 
industry in the county was 5,512, and that the total number 
of tons produced amounted to the grand total of 2,486,550. It 
may be assumed that the value of each ton was four dollars, which 
is the price at which it is usually sold at the mines. There were 
taken from "Little Carbon" in this one year black diamond 
treasures that are worth $9,946,200 at the mines. If the price 
of this output be considered as six dollars, which is the fair esti- 
mate of the average market price of coal, we obtain $15,000,000 
as the approximate value of coal that was dug from the rock- 
ribbed hills of Banks and Mauch Chunk Townships in one year. 

15,000,000 is a number so large that but few minds can get 
anything like a clear idea of how vast it is, unless a comparison 
of some kind be made. If the money required to ship the coal 
from the county in this one year were all in silver dollars, and 
these dollars each loaded upon wagons, each carrying one ton, it 
would require 442 wagons to haul the money. Four hundred 
and forty-two two-horse wagon loads of silver dollars, if in a 
line, as in a parade, would make a procession more than one and 
three-fourths miles long. 

If all the coal mined in this county in 1908 were loaded on 
wagons, each containing a ton and all in a procession allowing 
twenty feet to each wagon, the wagons would be 9,418.7 miles 
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long. This line would extend three times from New York to 
San Francisco. 

During the year when this vast treasure of coal was exhumed 
there were thirty-five accidents, twelve of which were fatal. This 
would mean that one was killed out of every four hundred and 
sixty men engaged. 



Number of each class of employees outside of the mines operated within 
the limits of Carbon County in 1908, with the number of tons pro- 
duced at each colliery: 
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The miners have organized themselves into a united body, 
called the United Mine Workers of America. Through this 
organization, they have exerted great influence in securing 
increased pay and having a voice in determining the condition 
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under which they labor. Though the organization may at times 
be too domineering, it has done much good, and it must not be 
forgotten that the abuse of a thing is no argument against it. 



Number of each class of employees inside of the mines operated within 
the limits of Carbon County in 1908: 
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It was owing to the disagreements between the operators and 
the miners that we had the long strike in the anthracite coal 
regions in 1902. The strike began on May 2nd and continued 
until November 12th. The miners struck for various reasons, 
but the leading demands were a general increase of wages in and 
about the mines and a recognition of the miners' union by the 
operators. Outbreaks began at Shenandoah and spread over 
the whole coal areas. The Sheriffs called for assistance from the 
Governor, and by October 17th ninety-two per cent, of the entire 
guard was in the field. 
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As cold weather came the people all over the country began 
to fear a coal famine. Wood and coal oil were used instead of 
coal, but they soon became very scarce and costly. Strong 
efforts were made to settle the dispute between the miners and 
the operators. Negotiations were carried on chiefly under the 
directions of John Mitchell, President of the United Mine Workers 
of America, and George F. Bear, President of the Philadelphia and 
Reading Coal and Iron Company. President Roosevelt finally 
persuaded the leaders on each side to submit their differences for 
adjudication to a Board of Arbitration. This was agreed to, and 
the miners went to work. When the arbitrators gave their 
decision the most important point that the miners gained was an 
advance of ten per cent, in wages, but the recognition of the 
union was refused. Had the plan of arbitration been adopted 
before the strike had been declared, or violence resorted to, the 
company would have avoided the enormous losses in property 
and profits; while the miners and their families would have been 
spared much hardship, hunger, and suffering, the best part of a 
half year's wages, not to mention the discomfort and disadvantage 
of ill will, resentment, and hatred, aroused among the residents of 
the community. 

There is some dispute as to who first discovered coal. There 
is no doubt but that the story of Ginter as previously related is 
substantially correct. Accepted authorities seem to favor the 
statement that coal was first discovered in the Wyoming Valley 
by two blacksmiths, named Gore. It is claimed that as early as 
1768 they used it in their forge, believing that its combustibility 
was due to the blast of air which they drove through it with their 
bellows. It is an accepted fact that during the Revolutionary 
War coal mined in the vicinity of Richmond, Va., was used in the 
manufacture of cannon balls and other war material. In 1776, 
anthracite coal was taken to Carlisle for the use of the Continental 
Army. The two flat-bottomed arks which were taken from 
Mauch Chunk to Philadelphia in 1803, it will be seen, were not 
the first attempts to transport coal. 

In 1812, Colonel George Shoemaker, of Pottsville, hauled 
nine wagon loads of coal to Philadelphia, only two of which he 
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was able to sell; but the mining of coal on a commercial scale 
actually began in 1820, when 365 tons of it were shipped from 
what is now Carbon County to Philadelphia. Leadership in the 
industry was taken by the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company. 
As soon as water came into their mines, they devised and manu- 
factured the machinery to remove it; when the transportation 
was too slow, they constructed canals and planes and railroads 
to improve it ; and when the deeper veins were to be mined, they 
provided powerful and expensive engines to hoist it to the surface. 

It is not easy to overestimate the value of coal to the people 
of to-day. It furnishes the power which drives our engines, 
locomotives, steamships, and dynamos. Without it there would 
be no gas to illuminate our streets and houses, dynamos would 
have to be driven by water power, and thousands upon thousands 
of steam engines which are daily producing so many of the things 
we need and want would have to stand idle. Without coal, our 
railroads, which not only carry people from place to place, but 
bring us our foods from the four corners of the earth, would be 
useless, our homes would be chilled with the frosts of winter, and 
our ocean steamers would rot at our wharves. 

The work of the "breaker boy," though not laborious, is 
dirty and monotonous. The same is true of the miner. The 
dust in the coal workings is often so dense that it is impossible 
to see even with the aid of the mining lamp. The dangers are 
so numerous that H. M. Chance estimates that one life is lost for 
every 100,000 tons of coal mined. The service, however, which 
they render to humanity is necessary and important, and their 
labor should be proportionately and appropriately rewarded. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
The Paint Ore Industry. 

When looking for slate that should be as good as that found 
south of the Blue Mountain at Slatington in 1856, Robert Prince 
found an ore which he believed could be used in the preparation 
of paint. At that time he owned a mill and arranged to use it to 
grind some of this ore. He hauled the ground ore to Weissport 
in wagons, where at that time it sold at $120 a ton. The profit, 
thus, was large and he soon had a number of competitors. Henry 
Bowman organized the Carbon Metallic Paint Company, which 
was soon followed by the Lawrence Metallic Company. 

Ore is mined very much as is coal. The gangways are six 
feet high, five feet wide at the bottom, and three and one-half 
feet at the top. The roof is supported by timbers which are from 
three to four feet apart. It is so built that it always extends along 
the clay, about two feet of the clay being removed, leaving the 
hard cement rock for the roof. 

Breasts are worked only as fast as the gangway advances. 
As the breasts advance, chutes are carefully prepared so that the 
loosened ore will readily slide into the cars in the gangways. Air 
holes are driven to the surface for ventilation. As the breasts 
advance clay is packed tightly into the gobs so that there may 
be no loss of air. The surface water causes the greatest hindrance 
to the mining. When the packed clay becomes watersoaked it 
often swells enough to burst the timbers. 

PREPARATION AND USE OF THE ORE. 

It is hauled from the mines to the mills in wagons. In the 
mills, it is burned for about seventy-two hours to remove all the 
oxygen. One oven holds about twenty-five tons of ore. When 
burned it is screened to remove the clay and such refuse matter 
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as it may contain, and then is crushed between rollers to about 
the size of a grain of corn. There are at present sixteen pair of 
stones in operation. The mines at this time are entered by five 
openings. About thirty-five men are engaged in the industry, 
and the value of the ore produced in 1909 is estimated at $20,000. 

The ore is used in making oilcloth and linoleum. The mortar 
for the government buildings is usually colored with it. It is 
one of the chief ingredients in the paints used in painting struc- 
tural work, iron steamships, tin roofs, and the like, since it pre- 
vents rust. On being mixed with oil the ore does not change its 
color, seven pounds of paint ore being usually required to mix 
with one gallon of linseed oil. Paint made from the ore will harden 
under water and will not scale off or fade. 

The following is the composition of the ore. Ore taken from 
the various workings differs but little in composition. It loses 
about twenty-four per cent, in roasting: 

Metallic Iron 34 . 6 

Metallic Manganese 929 

Alumnia 5 . 492 

Lime 3.51 

Magnesia 1 . 081 

Sulphur 674 

Phosphorus 018 

Silica 16.21 

The Sand Industry. 

Stony Ridge is rich not only in paint ore, but also in its 
deposits of sand. The total value of all of the sand produced by 
the eight companies engaged in the sand industry amounted to 
about $40,000 in 1909, and about 150 men were employed in pro- 
ducing it. The prepared sand is shipped in cars to many towns 
and cities, where it is used chiefly for building purposes. 

The Sulk Industry. 

The throwing and weaving of silk is becoming one of the 
important industries of the county. Silk is a word variously 
used. It may mean the fine, soft thread produced by various 
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species of caterpillars in forming the cocoons in which the cater- 
pillar is enclosed, or a thread prepared from the same, or cloth 
woven from the above-named material. 

The cocoons are boiled in water to kill the enclosed worm and 
the silk composing the cocoon is then unwound. In this state 
it is called raw silk. Jobbers in raw silk usually import it from 
China and other countries and sell it to the weavers. In order 
to prepare it for weaving, the raw silk must undergo a process 
called throwing; so the weavers of silk usually send it to the 
throwers, who spin it and prepare it for weaving. Weatherly has 
a weaving and a throwing mill and employs about two hundred 
hands. There is a weaving mill at East Mauch Chunk and a 
throwing mill at Mauch Chunk, both employing several hun- 
dred hands. Three throwing plants are located at Lehighton, 
one at Nesquehoning, one at Iyansford, and one at each of the 
following places: Weissport, Bowmans, and Palmerton. 

Early Attempts at Iron Manufacture. 

A blast furnace was erected at Mauch Chunk in 1826 by the 
I^ehigh Coal and Navigation Company. A forge was also erected 
and this was first used to crush the stone that were put on the 
coal road to Summit Hill. At this furnace Messrs. White and 
Hazard tried to use anthracite coal in smelting iron ore. Their 
efforts failed, but the building was afterwards used for this pur- 
pose. Another furnace was later built just below Mauch Chunk, 
where water wheels were used to furnish a blast of air sufficient 
to burn the coal. The burning apparatus was later improved 
and worked very well; but the expense of manufacturing iron in 
this manner was still considered too great, and the furnace for a 
long time was standing idle. A foundry was also built at the 
same place later, and the two were conducted with success. Here 
was made the machinery for the Mt. Pisgah planes. During the 
greater time of the operation of this plant there were employed 
about eighty or more men, and the power needed was derived from 
water wheels. The water wheels were forty feet in diameter. 

The works passed through the hands of many owners. Dur- 
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ing the course of the years in which they were in operation there 
were manufactured steam engines, mine and quarry machinery, 
building iron, steam pumps, and the like. 

The company's old grist mill stood on Susquehanna Street. 
This was later turned into a wire mill. In 1849 the company 
here began to manufacture its own cables and wire. The mill 
was operated for making wire until 1852, when the plant was 
conducted by Mr. Hazard's son till 1872, when the wire business 
was transferred to Wilkes-Barre. 

An anthracite blast furnace, which was also run by water, 
was started at Parryville in 1855. The building was sold to the 
Carbon Iron Company in 1857. The building soon proved too 
small and a new plant was erected. In 1869 a third building was 
built and arrangements were made for making pipes. The com- 
pany was then known as the Carbon Iron and Pipe Company. 

This change of name was caused by the fact that the firm had 
failed in business during the panic of 1873, and the property was 
bought by Judge I,eisenring and others who began doing business 
with success under the name just stated. 

Penn Forge and Furnace was started by Stephen Balliet and 
Samuel Helfrich on the north side of the Blue Mountain in 1826. 
It was known as Penn Forge. The property changed hands 
several times before it was abandoned. 

The first stove to be used for heating that burned anthracite 
coal was made at Mauch Chunk. John Wilson, a tinker, was the 
inventor. Wilson was one of the first men who came from 
Philadelphia to work for White and Hazard. The stove was a 
plain round cylinder with a door and an ash pit. The grate was a 
perforated sheet of iron below which was a drawer to carry off 
the ashes. He later made a baking stove by placing an oven on 
the cylindrical stove just described. This addition necessitated 
a stovepipe which passed on the outside of the baking department 
to carry off the coal gas. 



PART III. 



CHAPTER I. 

Civil, History. 

All the land north of the forks of the Delaware was at one 
time called Towamensing District. This ' ' country not inhabited, ' ' 
which is the meaning of Towamensing, was thirty-six miles wide 
from east to west and extended to the northern border of the 
state. Northampton County was organized from it in 1752. 
This vast wilderness was organized into two townships, Penn 
Forest and Towamensing, which had the Lehigh River as their 
boundary line. In this division, Penn Forest included the land 
west of the Lehigh and north of the Blue Ridge., 

Penn Township, in 1808, was divided into Fast Penn, West 
Penn, and Lausanne Townships. West Penn was included with 
Schuylkill County when it was organized in 181 1. It will thus 
be seen that what is now Carbon County, in 181 1, consisted of 
Fast Penn and Lausanne Townships on the west side of the Lehigh 
River, and Towamensing on the east side. 

Towamensing was later divided. Its northern portion was 
included in Monroe when that county was organized. The por- 
tion of Towamensing which was between the Tobyhanna and the 
Lehigh, in 1842, was set apart as Penn Forest Township. 

Mauch Chunk Township was taken chiefly from East Penn 
in 1827. A narrow strip was also taken from Lausanne. Towa- 
mensing was divided into two townships in 1841, the southern 
portion being called Lower Towamensing and the northern part 
kept its original name. Banks Township was later formed from 
Lausanne, and Mahoning from East Penn. 

When the county was organized in 1843 it embraced East 
Penn, Mauch Chunk, Banks, and Lausanne on the west side of 
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the Lehigh River, and Lower Towamensing, Towamensing, and 
Penn Forest on the eastern side of the same river. Since then 
Packer (1847) and Lehigh (1875) have been taken from Lausanne, 
Kidder (1849) from Penn Forest, and Franklin (1851) from 
Towamensing. 

As early as the close of the War of 1812 there was talk of 
erecting a new county. Several unsuccessful attempts were made. 
The act of the State Assembly which finally organized the county 
was passed in March, 1843. The Governor, David R. Porter, 
appointed John D. Bowman, Thomas Weiss, John Fatzinger, 
Abram Shertz, and Samuel Wolf to select the place of the county 
seat. This committee selected Mauch Chunk, the citizens agree- 
ing to provide the necessary buildings at their own expense. 
Immediately after the decision was announced, cannons were 
fired, and a jollification was held at Mauch Chunk. 

The old stone store building belonging to the Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Company, which stood where the present court house 
now stands, was used for the first meetings of the court, and a 
small building at the rear of this was used as a jail. These build- 
ings were given to the county by the Navigation Company in 1846; 
and were to be fitted up for use by the citizens of Mauch Chunk, 
but there was much delay in doing this. A disastrous fire occurred 
on July 15, 1849, and burned the buildings; but, it being daytime, 
all the records were saved. A brick building, which was completed 
in 1853, was erected in the same place. The present structure is 
Carbon County's third court house. It was begun in 1893 by 
County Commissioners Henry Miller, Daniel Cannon, and J. C. 
Sendel, and was finished in 1894 by Commissioners William B. 
Anthony, Hugh H. McBride, and M. T. Trexler. L. S. Jacoby, 
Allentown, was the architect and Herman Riebe, Lansford, the 
builder. The material is a peculiar kind of stone, native to this 
county, quarried at Rockport; the trimming is Hummelstown 
brownstone. When completed it cost only $121,000. It is the 
honest belief of many and the proud boast of some of its citizens, 
that in the erection of this appropriate, admirable, and costly 
building, not one dollar was spent for graft. 
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The County Prison. 

This building is located on Broadway in Mauch Chunk. It 
is built of dressed sandstone, and was made to confine persons 
for a punishment, or to hold parties who are considered guilty of 
a crime until the time of their trial. It was completed in 1870. 
William Wagner, John Bowman, and F. B. Kleppinger were the 
commissioners who had charge of its erection. Henry Bowman 
was the builder and Edward Hovelland was the architect. 

It will hold about seventy-five prisoners at one time. The 
Sheriff is paid forty-five cents a day for keeping each prisoner in 
his charge, but the County Commissioners furnish the equipment 
and furnishings of the building. The building was considered 
especially secure, but Martin Leskosky, who was one of the most 
noted prisoners that the jail ever held, escaped from it on two 
occasions. 

The Care op the Poor. 

The poor of the county were taken care of by the individual 
townships until 1855, when an act was passed allowing the elec- 
tion of Directors of the Poor, and the establishing of a House of 
Employment in Carbon County. As to whether this should be 
done, was left for the voters to decide. The voting for or against 
took place in October with the result that the Mauch Chunk 
Boroughs and Banks and Lausanne Townships voted for and the 
remaining districts against. 

The boroughs and townships that voted in favor of the law 
bought the farm of D. J. Sanar, 109 acres, at $1,900; the farm of 
John Toomey, 109 acres, at $1,400, and of Jacob Cole, 106 acres, 
at $1,800. These farms were all located in what is now Lehigh 
Township. A small addition of land was made about ten years 
later when about ten more acres were bought from George Settler. 
Buildings were erected, and immediately used. In 1861 there 
were ninety-nine inmates in the home. 

In 1862 it was proposed that the Poor Districts in Luzerne 
County, which had voted for the law just mentioned, should be 
united with those in Carbon County, which had voted in the same 
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way. A meeting was held and as a result the Legislature was 
requested to pass an act allowing this. The required act was 
passed, and the whole was called the Middle Coal Field Poor 
District. This district embraced the townships of Banks, Lau- 
sanne, and Mauch Chunk and the boroughs of Mauch Chunk and 
East Mauch Chunk in Carbon County. To these were added 
Lansford, Weatherly, and Lehigh Township as they were organ- 
ized. 

A hospital was built in 1871. The barn having been de- 
stroyed by fire, a new one was put into its place. 

East Penn, Upper and Lower Towamensing, Penn Forest, 
Packer, Kidder, and Mahoning Townships, and East Side, Lehigh- 
ton, Weissport, and Parryville care for their indigent poor in the 
primitive methods of the colonial days. Two overseers are elected 
for a term of three years in each district. During the early years 
of the county's organization it was the custom of the overseers 
to receive bids and award the care and the keeping of the poor 
to the lowest bidder. Later day overseers are more humane, 
and public bids are no longer received. Lehighton has a reason- 
ably well conducted poor house. 
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CHAPTER II. 
The Financial Side. 

All persons are interested in the amount of tax they must 
pay. The story of the long and bitter war which has taken place 
in order that the representatives of the common people might 
have the right and privilege of levying and collecting taxes may 
not be related here. No story in history is more interesting or 
more important than the struggle between the rulers and the 
common people as to who should control the purse, and no other 
should be more studied or better understood. The management 
of the finances of the nation and the levying of taxes involve all 
the political questions upon which the progress of mankind depends. 

The task of raising money to conduct the government in a 
just and satisfactory manner is a difficult one; and in no country 
has it been done with entire success. Our plan of taxing to us 
seems the best that has yet been tried, but even in this country 
this opinion is far from being unanimous. 

Every tax should have certain qualities, if it is to merit 
being called good. Space will not permit a discussion as to 
whether the taxes levied in Carbon County have these qualities. 
The thoughtful student will think and read between the lines, and 
consult special books treating on the subject. A good tax should 
be levied so as — 

i. Not to be easily evaded. 

2. To bear with proportionate hardship upon all. 

3. To be easily and cheaply collected. 

KINDS OF TAXES LEVIED. 

The taxes levied in the county are the following : 
1. A Property Tax. This is a tax which is levied upon all 
property, real estate and personal, which people may possess. 
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Much valuable property is held in the shape of bonds, mortgages, 
building loan shares, and the like. These are readily kept hidden 
and the tax is then paid only upon the discoverable property. This 
places the premium upon dishonesty, for the larger the amount 
of " undiscoverable " property the less the tax. Under the present 
law the assessments are made in the fall of the year. Each person 
is given a blank form by the assessor upon which he is requested, 
under oath, to state the amount of all the bonds, mortgages, and 
money on interest which he may have. These blanks are later 
used by the assessor to make up his report. 

Property other than personal is called real estate. In order 
that tax may be levied upon it, its value must be determined. 
This is done every third year when the assessor makes his assess- 
ment. In theory, the assessment is supposed to rate real estate 
at its full value, but in reality, it is seldom rated for higher than 
two-thirds of its value. Until recently in this county it had in 
some instances hardly been more than one-fifth. 

2. The Occupation Tax. In theory, this is supposed to be 
levied upon the incomes of parties who are taxed. An assessed 
valuation is based upon each occupation. Seven grades of such 
occupations are used varying from $40 to $400. All lawyers are 
assessed at the same valuation, so are the doctors, though the 
income of some are many times that of the others. 

3. A Collateral Inheritance Tax. This tax is collected by 
the state on sums of money inherited by persons who are not 
members of the immediate family of the deceased person whose 
estate is being divided. 

4. A Dog Tax. A tax of fifty cents or a dollar is levied on 
each dog that is assessed. In many communities not nearly all 
are assessed ; for many of them have no owner when the assessor 
is making his assessment. 

5. The Mercantile Tax. The mercantile tax is levied upon 
the business done by all engaged in business. The mercantile 
appraiser is supposed to require each merchant to fill out a blank 
form in which he states, under oath, the volume of business 
transacted by himself during the year. The estimate on the 
volume is always very low. The following is a receipt given by 
the mercantile appraiser: 
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Volume of business transacted during the previous year $5,000.00 

1 mill tax on volume of business 5 . 00 

Annual tax 2 . 00 

Fee of mercantile appraiser 50 

Fee of county treasurer .25 

Amount of license 8 . 25 

Henry P. Hontz, 
Mercantile Appraiser. 

6. Liquor Licenses. The tax derived from the liquor 
licenses brings into the county treasury more funds than any 
other tax. The licenses are the same throughout the state. In 
boroughs it is $200 and in townships it is $100 for each license. 
Twenty-five per cent, of these fees go to the state, fifteen per cent, 
to the county, and sixty per cent, to the township for the support 
of the schools. Various state licenses are issued. Brewers, 
distillers, auctioneers, circuses, and theatrical troupes are required 
to pay licenses. A tax is collected on the capital stock of cor- 
porations, insurance companies, and the like. A tax of three 
dollars on each automobile goes to the county. 

LEVYING THE TAXES. 

An estimate of the probable expenditures for the year is 
made yearly by the state, by the county, by the school directors, 
supervisors, and the poor directors. As each of these parties 
know how much is to be collected and about what is to be raised 
by a property tax, each fixes its own rate of taxation. This is 
usually expressed by mills on each dollar's worth of property. 
These mills are then added. A tax duplicate is made out on which 
is indicated the amount of each kind of tax that the various 
individuals must pay. 

COLLECTING THE TAXES. 

The tax rates of the state, county, and township are usually 
added together, the amount to be paid by each person computed, 
and sent to the tax collector in one statement and collected in one 
sum. In this county one collector collects all the taxes. He 
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turns over to the county treasurer all the state and county taxes, 
and to the local bodies their share of the tax collected. 

In order to encourage prompt payment a ^rebate of five per 
cent, is allowed on all taxes paid within Effio_Jnonths after the 
tax duplicate is received by the assessor. The full amount of 
the tax is required for all amounts collected between September 
and January, and a penalty of five per cent, is paid on all taxes 
paid after January ist. 

Real estate on which the taxes are not paid will be ordered 
sold at public auction, the county officers deducting the amount 
of taxes and the cost of the sale, turning over the balance to the 
former owner of the property. A certain amount of time is 
allowed the former owner in which he may redeem his property 
by paying the amount of tax and the cost of the sale. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

Party, Politics, Nominations, and Elections. 

In each locality there are men who believe in the same prin- 
ciples of conducting the government and who favor the election 
of men of their party to the various offices. This has been true 
from the beginning of the government of the United States. 
Hardly had the first election of Washington taken place, before 
differences of opinion arose as to the methods of raising revenue, 
of conducting banks, and interpreting the constitution. The 
men who believed in a liberal interpretation of the constitution 
and a strong central government at Washington were soon organ- 
ized into a political party called Federalists, and the men who 
upheld the strict construction of the constitution and strong 
state governments were Anti-federalists. Washington, Adams, 
and Hamilton were the leaders of the former ; Jefferson, Madison, 
and Jackson of the latter. The question of interpreting the 
constitution and the tariff was the one that had the greatest 
effect in shaping the history of political parties in the United 
States. The history of the origin and development of political 
parties in the United States is beyond the scope of this book; 
but it is something about which no citizen can afford to be igno- 
rant. In a government of the people, for the people, and by the 
people, a great majority, at least, of these people, must know 
and understand such government ; must be filled with noble ideals 
as to its purposes; and must insist upon having it administered 
by honest representatives if that government is permanently to 
endure. 

After the origin of national parties, owing to differences of 
opinion on great national questions, it took but little time till 
party lines were drawn in the county. After the parties were 
organized each maintained its organization continuously, though 
each was most active at times of election. Each party maintains 
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a national, state, county, township, or borough committee. 
These committees care for the interests of their party in their 
respective localities, and usually consist of those who are most 
active, intelligent, and serviceable in enhancing the interests of 
the party. 

The advantages of such government are numerous, though 
the three following are usually given: 

i. The party not in office watches the party in office very 
keenly and so keeps the party in power from injurious legislation. 

2. The party not in power keeps up the discussion of the 
political questions so that the public in general is kept well in- 
formed. 

3. Party organization enables voters to act together for 
carrying out any policy, or for electing any candidate who may 
mutually be agreed upon. 

A candidate who is the nominee of his party usually expects 
the votes of all the members of his party. Party feeling is 
usually so strong that this actually takes place with a great 
majority of voters. In cases where one party has a considerable 
majority, to receive its nomination, is about equivalent to an 
election. The political leaders think that it is safe to consider 
that at least sixty per cent, of the voters will never change their 
ticket so as to vote for the opposite party. It is, however, very 
apparent, that the party in power will refrain from unwise or 
corrupt party practices only when there is a reverse of these 
conditions. When sixty per cent, of the voters may not be 
considered as blindly following the leader and will vote intelli- 
gently and independently for the best interests of their locality, 
corruption and injurious practices will be reduced to a minimum. 
An overwhelming majority in either party is not likely to enhance 
the best interests of the governed. 

WHO MAY VOTE. 

Voters must be registered on a list which the assistant 
assessors are required to prepare at least sixty days previous to 
the election. 
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A voter in Pennsylvania must be a male citizen of the State, 
twenty-one years old, and also: 

i. He must have been a citizen of the United States at 
least one month before the election. 

2. He must have resided in the State one year before the 
election, unless having been born in the State, or formerly a voter 
there. If he has returned after being a citizen elsewhere, he must 
reside in the State but six months in order to vote. 

3. He must have resided in his election district at least two 
months before election. 

4. If twenty-two or more years old, he must have paid a 
State or county tax within the past two years, and at least a month 
before the election. 

Many young men "vote on age." This is possible only 
when they are between twenty-one and twenty-two years of age. 
Under these circumstances paying tax is not necessary. 

NOMINATIONS AND PRIMARY ELECTIONS. 

By a recent Act of the Assembly the February election has 
been abolished and all officers in the future will be elected in the 
November elections. All nominations, therefore, are made at 
the spring primary, which is held on the first Saturday in June. 

Nominating consists in selecting a candidate of the party 
for a particular office. Such nominations may occur in three 
ways: By the "Crawford County System," by the "Convention 
System," or by filing the nomination papers. The regular party 
usually uses the first or the second of these methods of nomina- 
ting, while the third is used by independent voters or those 
desirous of organizing a new party. 

The Crawford County system is so named because it was 
organized in that county. According to this system there is a 
preliminary or primary election at which all the voters have a 
right to be present. At this election each voter votes for the 
person whom he desires for each local or county office that is to be 
filled. The person who receives the highest number of votes for 
the particular office is then a nominee for the party at the regular 
election. 
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In the convention system there is a primary election to fill 
the local offices of the township or borough, and then delegates 
are elected at the primaries who are to attend the county conven- 
tions and nominate the candidates for the county offices. 

By the use of nomination papers a specified number of voters 
sign papers asking for the nomination of some person or persons 
who are not the nominees of either of the regular parties. In 
the case of a county, township, or borough office, if such a paper 
is signed by two per cent, of the total vote cast at the last election 
for any officer of the same district, the County Commissioners are 
required to place such names on the ticket. All such nominations 
for county offices must be filed with the County Commissioners 
not less than twenty-one days before the election. 

County conventions are composed of the delegates elected 
at the primary elections throughout the county. The delegates 
(i) nominate the delegate for all county offices, (2) they elect 
the delegates who attend the State convention of the party, and 
(3) they elect all members who serve on the County Committee 
during the year. They also nominate candidates for the Congress 
at Washington, and nominate the candidates for County Judge 
when one is to be elected. 



BALLOTS AND ELECTIONS. 

The ballots are prepared by the County Commissioners. 
Until recent years the preparing of the ballots was left to the 
parties, but owing to the amount of illegal voting that was con- 
stantly taking place, the Pennsylvania Legislature passed what 
is known as the Baker Ballot Law. This is a modification of a 
system which was first used in Australia, and is therefore called 
the Australian Ballot System. The ballots are all prepared by 
the same parties, and the names of all the candidates appear on 
one ballot sheet. To have the names of its candidates appear on 
this ballot, a party must have polled at the last election at least 
two per cent, of the highest number of votes cast for any State 
office. By filing proper nominating papers persons may have 
their names printed upon the ballots. Blank spaces, also, are 
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left on the ballots on which the voter may write the name of any 
person for whom he may wish to vote. 

The Commissioners must also furnish ballots for each party 
to be used at the primary elections. The ballots for this purpose 
must all be printed upon white paper of uniform size and appear- 
ance. Upon each party's ballot must be printed in alphabetical 
order the names of all the candidates for office in the party. 

In the same column of the regular election ticket are printed 
the names of all the candidates for the same office. The county 
bears the expense of their preparation, and they must be placed 
into the hands of the election officers of each voting district on the 
day before the election. Extreme caution must be exercised 
that they are properly sealed; for it is considered a misdemeanor, 
punishable by a fine of $1,000 or one year's imprisonment, for 
any one except an election officer to have one of the regular 
ballots outside of the voting room, either before or after the election. 

More ballots must be sent to each polling place than the 
known number of voters, to be sure to have enough on hand to 
replace such as may be spoiled by imperfect marking. 



THE ELECTION. 

All officers are now elected on the first Tuesday after the first 
Monday of November. 

In each election district each year there is elected a Judge 
of Election and two Inspectors. One of the inspectors must 
belong to each of the two leading political parties. Each inspector 
appoints a clerk from his own party. These constitute the 
election officers. They are sworn to conduct the election fairly, 
secretly, and honestly, and may be punished if they neglect or 
fail to do so. The judge, inspectors and clerk each receive $3.50 
a day for their services on election day. 

Each party usually has watchers at the election. These 
may challenge voters whom they think are unqualified to vote. 
The inspectors have the power to decide upon the qualifications 
of such persons, and in case they disagree the judge may decide 
the question. 
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The rooms in which the election is held must have a ballot 
box and a table around which the officers may sit. There must 
be present the ballots, the lists of registered voters, and in various 
parts of the room "Cards of Instruction," as well as cards contain- 
ing directions as how to proceed in preparing and casting the 
ballots. Separated from the remainder of the room by a rail, 
there are from three to eighteen booths, screened so as to hide 
the upper part of each voter's person, that no one is able to see 
how he marks his ballot. 

The voting places must be open from 7.00 A. M. to 7.00 P. M. 
During any time between these hours as the voter presents him- 
self, his name is called out so that the clerks may hear it, and if 
his name is on the lists, the clerks check it off, and one of the 
inspectors gives him a ballot. If his name is not on the lists, he 
may with the permission of the election officers take an oath that 
he is entitled to vote. He takes the ballot to one of the booths 
where he places a cross (X) after the name of the man for whom 
he wishes to vote, or if he wishes to vote a straight party ticket he 
may make the cross (X) in the square opposite the name of his 
party. He then folds his ballot so that no one can see how he has 
voted and puts it into the ballot box. 

When the voting stops the officers must spend all their time 
inspecting and counting the votes until the task is completed. 
Ballots improperly marked are not counted. The results are 
usually announced to such voters as may be waiting for informa- 
tion, or indicated on a specimen ballot, and the full returns are 
then filed in the office of the Prothonotary of the county. The 
report is taken by the judge of election. 

After the election, the ballots and a record of their count is 
put into the ballot box, and this is then given to the Justice of the 
Peace for safe-keeping until the next election. 

Specimen ballots of both the primary and regular elections 
may be procured of the election officers after the elections. They 
will gladly give them to the teachers for the asking. Not 
only should teachers show and explain these ballots to the pupils 
of the school, but regular elections may be held with them in the 
upper grades to the immense pleasure and profit of the teacher 
and pupils. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Township and Borough Government. 

The township is the smallest division in the rural districts 
of the county. Boroughs are often less in area. Both these 
political divisions are made to secure local government. Every 
acre of ground in the county is either under township or borough 
government, as well as under the government of the county, of 
the State, and of the United States. It is the government of 
the borough and the township with which as citizens of Carbon 
County we come into closest touch, and this should receive our 
best and first thought and support. 

These smallest areas for governmental purposes vary in 
size, shape, and population. In the early history of the county 
may be traced the origin of the various townships and boroughs, 
as well as the source of the names which have been given to them. 
A new township may be created by dividing an old one when, 
after having received an order from the Court of Quarter Sessions, 
its citizens vote for such division, or when a petition is presented 
to the same court requesting such division. Such a petition 
must, however, be signed by the owners of twenty-five per cent, 
of the assessed valuation of the property within the proposed 
new township. 

Townships and boroughs are political units, and as such 
they can own, buy, and sell property; borrow money; levy taxes 
and collect them; sue and be sued in courts of law. They are 
what is called municipal corporations. Townships are divided 
into first and second class; those being first class which have a 
population of 250 inhabitants to the square mile. 

The officers of the township are elected on the first Tuesday 
after the first Monday in November. To be eligible for election 
each officer must have resided in the township for the year pre- 
vious to his election. All except the tax collector and the con- 
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stable may be re-elected. The officers in a second class township 
follow. The first class townships have all of these except the 
supervisors, and, in addition, a treasurer, an auditor, and a board 
of five commissioners. 

THE SUPERVISORS. 

Second class townships have three supervisors. In first class 
townships the duties of the supervisors are attended to by the com- 
missioners. They repair and keep in order the roads and bridges 
of the township, and to meet the expense of so doing they levy a 
tax which may not exceed ten mills on the dollar. In some town- 
ships the custom of "working out" the road tax prevails. By 
this plan each taxpayer is given an opportunity to work at 
mending the roads at a fixed amount per day, usually $1.50, 
until the amount of tax levied upon the individual is worked out. 

If the voters vote against "working out," the State pays 15 
per cent, of the "worked out" tax. In some localities the fixing 
of the roads is given to the lowest bidder for a year, or for a period 
of years. In Mauch Chunk and Banks Townships this is the case 
and there are no road taxes levied. 

New roads must be recommended by a road jury, consisting 
of three men, who have been appointed by the court. However, 
the court itself must approve of the proposed new road. The 
value of the damage that is done to property owners by new roads 
is fixed by the road jury; and the damages so caused are paid by 
the county, but the cost of the new road falls upon the township. 

The State now appropriates money to put some of the 
principal roads in the county into better condition. The State 
pays three-fourths of the expense involved and the county and 
the township divide the other fourth equally. The road leading 
east from Weissport, or from Lehighton to Mauch Chunk, is an 
example of such a State road. It must be built according to 
plans and specifications given by the State Highway Commissioner. 

JUSTICE OF THE PEACE. 

Justices of the Peace, two in number, are elected for a period 
of five years. There is usually so little for them to do that only 
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one of them applies for his commission from the Governor. He 
holds a petty court for both civil and criminal cases. He issues 
warrants for the arrest of persons charged with crime. Any 
civil suit in which the amount involved is not over $300 may be 
brought into his court. His decision is final, however, only in 
suits involving $5.33 or less. He administers oaths, attests 
signatures, and may issue search warrants, or perform a mar- 
riage ceremony. He may receive in his court suits coming from 
any part of the county, but not from any other county. 

Persons arrested by the constable are usually brought before 
him for^SaTjHe generally hears nothing but evidence against 
them, and releases them, or, in default of bail, sends them to 
jail as he thinks their case may warrant. In some of the minor 
cases, he may himself punish them by fine or imprisonment. He 
fixes the amount of bail upon which a prisoner may be released 
from jail until the time of his trial, and he decides whether the 
bail procured by the prisoner is satisfactory. A person whom he 
refuses to release on bail, may be removed from jail only by a 
writ of habeas corpus (have you the body) issued by the court. 
He has the authority to hold inquests in the absence of the coroner. 
He is paid by fees. 

THE CONSTABLE. 

The constable is elected for a term of four years, and his 
general duty is to preserve the peace of the township. He per- 
forms for the petty court of the Justice of the Peace the same 
duties that the Sheriff performs for the county courts. When 
authorized to do so, he serves summons on witnesses, searches 
the premises of suspected persons for stolen goods, and arrests 
parties suspected of crime. He has the authority to arrest parties 
violating the law without the usual warrant of the Justice of the 
Peace. He posts the official notice of the township election, and 
is supposed to be present at court to report any violations of the 
law that may have taken place in his township. He notifies 
persons of civil suits brought against them before the Justice of 
the Peace. Efe4s-4fae-foTerga*He,-~and-iish. warden in the township. 
Like the Justice of the Peace, he is paid by fees. 
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' THE ASSESSORS. 

The assessor is ejected every three years. His duties keep 
him busy for about three months in the year. He is supposed to 
put a value upon all property once every three years. This is 
called the triennial assessment. In the two years which intervene 
he values new buildings which may be erected and makes such 
alterations in the valuations of property as the changes of the 
year may have made necessary. He makes a list of all moneys 
invested by the people living in his district which is sent to the 
State Capital, and on the basis of this report the investors are 
required to pay a tax of four mills to the State. Taxes of every 
kind are levied on the valuations fixed by the assessor. The County 
Commissioners may change the values so fixed, and in case they 
fail to do so, or if dissatisfaction is felt with their decision, appeal 
may be had to the courts. 

A valuation is placed upon the occupation of every voter in 
the township by the assessor. All the taxes are levied on this 
basis. Farmers do not pay taxes on an occupation valuation. 
Parties having no real estate must pay an occupation tax within 
the two years next preceding the election at which they desire 
to vote in order to be allowed to do so. Every assessor makes out 
a list yearly of all the voters of the township. This list is supposed 
to be posted at the voting place. All, the births and deaths 
during any given year are reported by^rrnrr to the Clerk of the 
Orphans' Court. 

Each assessor has as many assistants as there are election 
districts in the county. These assistant assessors are elected 
annually. It is their duty to make out the list of school children 
between eight and sixteen years of age for the County Commis- 
sioners. They are often called Registration Assessors. Assessors 
receive $2.50 a day for each day's work. 

TAX COLLECTOR. 

The tax collector is elected every fourth year. (He collects 
all of the township taxes) except the road tax,' which is collected 
by the supervisors. He receives as pay a commission varying 
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from two to five per cent, on the money he collects. His term 
begins on the first Monday in April next after his election. He 
is required to give good security for the faithful performance of 
his duties. 

SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 

Two school directors are elected in every township at each 
election. There are six in all. The school directors have charge 
of the schools. They appoint teachers and fix their salaries; 
they build new school houses when they deem it necessary and 
see to the care and repair of the old ones; they fix the length of 
the school term and adopt the course of study; they levy the school 
tax and furnish the books and supplies needed. The directors of 
the entire county meet annually, and in May of every fourth year 
they convene to elect the County Superintendent. Women are 
eligible to be school directors and county superintendents. The 
only time women vote in this state is as school directors when they 
may vote for county superintendent. School directors receive 
no salary. The secretary of the School Board often receives pay 
for his services, and the law allows the treasurer a commission of 
not more than two per cent, on the money expended. 

The State now appropriates $7,500,000 annually for school 
purposes, to the various school districts. One-third of this is 
divided in proportion to the number of teachers employed, one- 
third in proportion to the number of children between eight and 
sixteen years of age, and one-third in proportion to the number of 
taxpayers. It costs about $30,000,000 to conduct the schools 
of the United States one year. No teacher may be paid less than 
$40 a month. 

THE TOWN CLERK AND THE AUDITORS. 

It is supposed that the town clerk shall keep a record of all 
stray cattle and dispose of them if no owner appears to make 
satisfaction for such damage as they may have done, also keep the 
accounts and records of the supervisors. The office is generally 
unfilled. 
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The auditors are elected for a term of four years, and it 
is their duty to audit the accounts of the township officers and 
see that the taxes are properly collected and spent. Their report 
must be published in the newspapers and is usually posted in 
some conspicuous place. They receive $2 a day for each day of 
eight hours in which they are actually engaged in their duties. 

The Borough. 

reasons for borough government. 

It has been learned that township government does very well 
for a locality where a small number of people are scattered over a 
large area. When, however, a large number of people attempt to 
live in a small space so that pavements, street lights, a water 
supply, and a sewer for the disposal of sewage must be provided, 
the township form of government will no longer meet the needs, 
and borough government is organized. A borough government 
may be secured whenever the majority of the voters of a 
village petition the Court of Quarter Sessions for the same. A 
population of 300 is usually considered the number necessary for 
incorporation into a borough, but there is no required population. 
When the court receives a petition, it is referred to the Grand 
Jury, and if this reports favorably, the borough is incorporated. 
As a borough some of the officers now have greater authority and 
more duties than they had as township officers. As the borough 
increases in size, if the majority of voters request it, the court 
may divide the borough into wards. 

THE BOROUGH COUNCIL. 

Laws and regulations for the management of Borough affairs 
are made by the Council. Such laws or rules are called ordinances. 
The Council is made up of men called Councilmen who are elected 
for four years and serve without pay. In boroughs having but a 
single ward there are seven councilmen, three or four being elected 
each election. A borough which has been divided into wards 
usually has from seven to nine councilmen, each ward electing 
from one to three of the members of the Council. 
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Under the control of the Council are such things as levying 
taxes, paying bills, and, when necessary, borrowing money. It 
may macadamize the streets, provide lights, build fire houses, 
construct sewers, and furnish a water supply. It arranges for 
the cleaning of the streets, and provides protection against loss 
by fire. The Council must draw an order upon the treasury for 
all the borough bills before they can be paid. It employs each 
year a borough surveyor, a treasurer, and a secretary. All 
ordinances which pass the Council by a majority vote become a 
law in the borough, if signed by the Burgess ; when he is unwilling 
to sign it he- vetoes it, in which case it can become an ordinance 
only if it again passes the Council by a two-thirds vote. 

THE CHIEF BURGESS. 

The Burgess is the executive officer of the borough. He is 
elected for four years and can not succeed himself. It is his 
duty to sign or veto the borough ordinances, and see that those 
signed are enforced. He has the power to arrest offenders against 
the ordinances; he may decide upon the guilt and punishment of 
offenders arrested by the police. It is his duty to attend the first 
meeting of a newly elected Council, and, if necessary, help in its 
organization, having even the right to vote if the votes are evenly 
divided. 

The Council may allow him a salary of not more than $50 
for every 1,000 of population. 

OTHER BOROUGH OFFICERS. 

The assessor, the treasurer, the auditors, justice of the peace, 
constable, and the school directors in a borough have duties 
similar to those holding the same offices in a township, the school 
directors usually numbering from one to three to each ward.V - >, 
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CHAPTER V. 
County Government. 

The oldest political divisions of the state are the counties. 
Many of the counties were organized while the state was yet a 
province. The three which were first organized were Chester, 
Philadelphia, and Bucks. These counties extended entirely 
across the state to the southern border of New York, and were 
organized in 1682. When Northampton County was erected 
in 1752 it comprised all of the present counties of Northampton, 
I^ehigh, Monroe, Pike, and Carbon. It was erected out of what 
had been the northern part of Bucks. Carbon County was 
erected out of Northampton and Monroe by an act passed and 
approved March 13, 1843, Monroe having been erected out of 
Northampton and Pike in 1836. 

A new county may be organized only by the State legislature. 
The State Constitution provides that no new county may be 
established, nor an old one reduced in size so as to have an area 
of less than 400 square miles or a population of less than 20,000 
inhabitants. It will be noticed that Carbon is about as small as 
the law will allow, and many others are much larger. Additional 
counties are not often or readily formed. 

A discussion of the county officials follows. The constitu- 
tional provision enumerating these officers reads thus : 

" County officers shall consist of sheriffs, coroners, prothono- 
taries, registers of wills, recorders of deeds, commissioners, 
treasurers, surveyors, auditors or controllers, clerks of the court, 
district attorneys, and such others as may from time be estab- 
lished by law." 

In compliance with the latter part of the foregoing para- 
graph the General Assembly has created a number of other officers, 
among which, in this county, we have jury commissioners, county 
solicitor, mercantile appraiser, and county superintendent. For 
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the sake of convenience the county superintendent will be treated 
in a separate chapter on schools. 

All the county officers are elected at the November election for 
a term of four years except the solicitor, the mercantile appraiser, 
and the county superintendent. To be eligible to hold one of 
these offices, the holder must have been an inhabitant of the 
county for one year. The officers who have the care and keeping 
of important public records are required by the State Constitution 
to have their offices at the county seat. The sheriff and the 
treasurer may not hold the office for two successive terms. 

Each county officer receives a commission from the Governor 
of the state. This he must have before he can assume the duties 
of his office. It is issued through the office of the Secretary of 
the Commonwealth, and the receiver is required to pay a fee of 
ten dollars for it. 



THE COUNTY COMMISSIONERS. 

There are three of these officers elected for a period of four 
years. They have charge of the business interests of the county. 
They control the court house, jail, county bridges, and the like. 
They fix the rate of the county tax, provide the ballots, and 
secure the voting places for all the county elections. They give 
instructions to the assessors and may change the valuation of 
property as fixed by the assessors. They may appoint the mer- 
cantile appraiser, a clerk for themselves, and a janitor for the 
court house. 

One commissioner may act by himself only in carrying out 
policies agreed upon by the majority. The three are elected at 
one time, but each voter may vote for but two candidates; this 
allows one of the candidates of the minority party to be elected. 
In case of a vacancy, the Court of Common Pleas may appoint 
the person who is to complete the term ; but the party so appointed 
must always be some one who voted for the commissioner whose 
place he is to take. Commissioners may be re-elected. 

In 1905, their pay was fixed on a population basis. Seven 
grades of annual salaries were fixed, ranging from $300 for counties 
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of 10,000 population or less to $1,800 for counties of 115,000 to 
150,000. They are allowed a certain amount for traveling 
expense. The present Commissioners of the county are David 
Ross, John K. Lentz, and Edward F. Warner. Each receives 
$1,000 a year. 



THE SHERIFF. 

It is the duty of the Sheriff to keep the peace in the county, 
and to carry out such orders as he may receive from the court. 
He may make arrests, and is supposed to disperse such riots and 
disturbances as may occur. He may deputize as many persons 
as he may think necessary to assist him in this, and if he is unable 
to secure peace in this manner, he may call upon the Governor 
for aid. 

He is responsible for the keeping of criminals and those 
charged with crime, as well as for the prisoners in the county 
jail. He has the charge of parties accused during their trial, 
places them into confinement, or executes them by hanging, if the 
court so orders. When a prisoner is sent to the state peniten- 
tiary, it is the Sheriff who takes him there. The Sheriff, also, 
serves all orders or writs issued by the Judge; he sells at public 
auction all properties on which the taxes have not been paid ; and, 
after a writ of execution has been issued, he sells the property of 
debtors at "Sheriff Sale." 

It is often necessary for the Sheriff to handle large sums of 
money. He is usually under heavy bond. He is custodian of 
the jury wheel. He serves a notice upon all who have been 
selected to appear at court at a specified time. He advertises 
national, state, and county elections. 

In case of a vacancy in the office of Sheriff, the Governor 
appoints one. The Sheriff, himself, appoints his deputy, and 
the deputy so appointed may act in the Sheriff's absence. At 
the next regular election after the Governor has made an appoint- 
ment, the voters elect some one to serve the unexpired term. 
The present Sheriff is August Begel. The fees of the office 
amount to from about $2,000 to $3,000 a year. 
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THE CORONER. 

Whenever a person dies suddenly or suspiciously, or in some 
unusual manner, it is the duty of the Coroner to investigate the 
cause of his death; and if suspicious circumstances exist, he 
selects a jury of six men to assist him in holding an inquiry to 
determine what was the cause of the death. Such an inquiry 
is called an inquest and the men making it are talked of as a 
Coroner's Jury. If the jury concludes that murder was com- 
mitted, it is the duty of the Coroner to cause the arrest of the 
suspected person and their commitment to jail to await trial. In 
a report which the Coroner must make to the Prothonotary he 
must state that the party came to death by whatever the jury 
decides was the cause and that certain suspicions of foul play 
do or do not exist. The Coroner is allowed $2.75 for impaneling 
the jury, 50 cents for swearing the jury in a body, 25 cents for 
swearing each witness, mileage of 10 cents a mile each way, and 
50 cents for each summons he issues. His bill is sent to the 
Commissioners and, i£aa>pmmiHiy#M»&i)flJl'ilUi , is paid by them. 

In case of a vacancy in the Sheriff's office, the Coroner fills the 
vacancy until an appointment is made by the Governor. A 
Justice of the Peace may hold an inquest in the absence of the 
Coroner. Dr. Edward G. Bray is the present Coroner. 

THE PROTHONOTARY. 

This officer is Clerk of the Court of Common Pleas, which 
tries the civil cases. He must be present at all sessions of the 
court, during the period of four years for which he is elected. 
He keeps the record of the civil suits, selects by lot, from the 
jurors present, a jury to try each case, and administers the oath 
to them, as well as to witnesses. He affixes the seal of the court 
to all documents requiring it, and issues all writs and summons 
ordered by the court. The record of all judgments and mechanics 
liens which he is required to keep are open to public inspection. 
In his office, also, is kept a record of all persons naturalized, and 
of registered physicians. He copies and sends to the Secretary 
of the Commonwealth the returns of county, state, and national 
elections. 
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He is eligible for re-election, and in case of a vacancy, a 
successor is elected at the next general election to serve for a full 
term of four years. This is true also of the Register of Wills and 
the Recorder of Deeds. He is paid by fees. Henry W. Bartels 
now is Prothonotary and the fees of the office amount to over 
$2,000. Whenever the fees reach this amount, he must pay 
one-half of the amount over $2,000 into the county treasury. 

THE COUNTY TREASURER. 

This officer is responsible for the keeping of the money of 
the county. He receives all the taxes, fines, licenses, and such 
State taxes as are collected in the county. He pays the State 
taxes to the State Treasurer, but with the county taxes he pays 
all bills approved by the County Commissioners. He must make 
a quarterly and yearly statement to the Commissioners as to the 
condition of the county funds. His books must show a detailed 
statement of the moneys received and expended. He is under 
heavy bond, and, like the Sheriff, can not succeed himself, though 
either of these officers may be re-elected after an interval of four 
years. 

p, Actual practice in the county has varied from the above for 
some years. The custom has grown up to have the newly elected 
Treasurer select the bank that shall be custodian of the county 
funds while he is in office. This bank then keeps the Treasurer's 
accounts, furnishes the bond for the strict performance of his 
duties, prepares his reports, and pays out the money as ordered 
by the Commissioners on vouchers. The salary of the office is 
$1,000, and since the bank performs the duties, it is the most 
desirable office in the county. 

RECORDER OF DEEDS. 

According to the laws of Pennsylvania it is necessary that all 
deeds which are made out whenever a tract of land changes 
ownership must be recorded in the office of the Recorder of Deeds. 
Mortgages, charters of corporations, and other documents are 
recorded in this office. Judgments, which are an exception to 
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this general statement, are recorded in the office of the Prothono- 
tary. The commissions of the county officers are recorded in 
the office of the Recorder of Deeds. 

The recording of mortgages, liens, and releases, which is done 
in this office, is a matter that can never be too promptly attended 
to, since such papers become valuable only after they are recorded. 
Priority of claim in mortgages is established by the time when 
each was recorded, and not, as is often supposed, by the time 
when each was given. In personal property, priority depends 
upon the date when the Sheriff receives the writ of execution. 
This date he carefully marks upon the writ. 

The time of presenting each document for recording is placed 
upon its back. In the case of mortgages, even the minute is care- 
fully noted. 

In the case of the Recorder, Register, and Prothonotary, a 
vacancy is filled by electing, for four years, the party who is to 
fill the vacancy. The Recorder of Deeds at present is Horace 
F. Keat. He is paid by fees and the office is worth from $2,000 
to $3,000 a year. 

REGISTER OF WILLS AND CLERK OF THE ORPHANS' COURT. 

The wills of deceased persons are kept by the Register of 
Wills. Each will usually contains two witnesses and the Register 
usually calls upon one of them to swear that the signature was 
made by the party whose will is in question. If neither of these 
parties is to be found, he may establish the validity of the signa- 
ture by such other witnesses or evidence as he may consider suffi- 
cient. Should one of the parties interested in the estate deem 
such witnesses or evidence insufficient, they procure a "caveat" 
to restrain the Register from probating the will, and then parties 
wishing it probated under the circumstances may make an appeal. 
An appeal may also be made after the will is probated. 

The disposal of the property of deceased persons is an impor- 
tant matter. When the Register receives a will, legally drawn up, 
properly witnessed and signed, he decides that it is valid in every 
respect, and this is called probating the will. The person named 
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in the will to settle the estate according to the conditions named 
in it, is called the executor or executrix as the case may be. The 
Register gives this party authority to carry out the provisions of 
the will by giving him "Letters Testamentary." If no will has 
been left, or if the will has been destroyed, or is illegal, the law 
provides that the Register shall appoint an administrator or an 
administratrix to whom he gives "Letters of Administration" 
to settle up the estate in question. In selecting the party to 
whom to give "Letters of Administration" the Register usually 
gives preference to parties in the order named, husbands, wives, 
oldest sons, oldest daughters. The control of the estates of 
deceased persons rests with the Orphans' Court, and appeals 
from the decisions of the Register in the probating of wills must 
be made in the same court. 

Not only does the Register keep the wills themselves, but he 
also makes an exact copy of it in a book especially provided for 
this purpose. He keeps a record of the acts of executors and 
administrators in the discharge of their duties. They must file 
an inventory within thirty days, but they have a year to close up 
the entire account, which is not done until the releases of all 
parties interested are filed. 

The Register must furnish bonds for the faithful discharge 
of his duties. He is paid by fees which, in this county, amount 
to about $2,000 a year. Charles Curtis Doak is the present 
Register. His term is three years, though that of the party next 
to be elected will be four. 

The Register of Wills also issues marriage licenses. Parties 
intending to marry usually apply to the Clerk of the Orphans' 
Court for a marriage license. A blank form is filled out in which 
is stated the age, occupation, and relationship of the parties. In 
case either or both of the parties are less than twenty-one years 
of age, they must receive the consent of their respective parents 
or guardian. This consent must be acknowledged by an officer 
legally qualified to administer oaths. 

When the foregoing conditions are complied with, the Clerk 
gives to the parties a license whereby a minister of the gospel, 
Justice of the Peace, or other officer justified by law, may unite 
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them in matrimony. After the marriage, the party performing 
the ceremony fills out a blank form called a "Marriage Certificate," 
which he gives to the parties married, and sends a copy of the 
same to the Clerk of the Orphans' Court to be kept on file in his 
office. 



CLERK OF THE COURTS. 

The Clerk of the Courts is the clerk of the Court of Quarter 
Sessions and of Oyer and Terminer. He calls up and swears the 
witnesses and jurors of these courts, and keeps the records of the 
proceedings of each of them. The laying out of new roads is 
controlled by the Court of Quarter Sessions, so also is the granting 
of liquor licenses. The issuing of all orders or papers relating 
to these is done through the office of the Clerk of the Courts. 
The reports of township and borough elections are kept in his 
office. He issues certificates of election to the successful candi- 
dates in all township and borough elections in all cases except 
that of the justice of the peace, who is commissioned by the 
Governor. The present clerk is John McGinley, whose fees 
amount to between $2,000 and $3,000 a year. 



THE DISTRICT ATTORNEY. 

It is the duty of the District Attorney to prosecute in court 
parties charged with committing crimes in the county, and to 
bring before the Grand Jury indictments against any and all 
persons in the county against whom a criminal charge is entered. 
To be eligible requires a two years' experience in the practice of 
law, and re-election is always allowable. In large counties he 
may appoint assistants. The number of these assistants is 
variable, depending upon the amount of work to be done. In 
counties having 10,000 or less of population the salary is $300 
annually, while in some of the more populous counties it may 
run as high as $4,000. The District Attorney of Carbon County 
at present is Attorney George E- Gray, who receives a salary of 
$1,000. 
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THE JURY COMMISSIONERS. 

The Jury Commissioners are two in number. It is their 
duty to select the jurymen to serve at each term of the court 
from all parts of the county. In this selection the Sheriff, who 
is custodian of the jury wheel, is usually present to see that no 
one interferes with the names in the wheel, and the Judge is also 
present to supervise the work. 

The commissioners are elected for four years and no voter 
can vote for more than one commissioner, thus giving the minority 
party an opportunity to elect one of the commissioners. In 
filling the jury wheel, it is customary to place into it six hundred 
names. An attempt is made to apportion them among the 
election districts of the county. 

The commissioners receive $2.50 a day and mileage for their 
services, and are empowered to appoint a clerk who receives the 
same rate of pay for his service. They may not serve for more 
than two terms in succession. 

The jury wheel is filled in January of each year. The most 
scrupulous care must be taken in all the matters relating to the 
selection of a jury. lawyers often quash the jury if they are able 
to learn of any suspicious circumstances connected with its impan- 
eling. All officers should be men of high moral worth who are 
guided by strict moral principles, but this is especially true of 
the Jury Commissioners since they very largely determine the 
moral standards at the basis of the administration of justice. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
The County's Relation to the Courts. 

All the courts of the county are state courts. Since they are 
the courts in which cases are first tried, they are sometimes called 
county courts. There are fifty-six such courts in Pennsylvania. 
They were created by an act of the State Legislature. For 
court purposes, the state has been divided into fifty-six districts. 
The divisions are made entirely along county lines, and since 
there are sixty-seven counties in the state, it can at once be seen 
that not all the districts can consist of a single county. On the 
map showing the judicial districts of the state as they were 
apportioned by act of 1901, you will find that Carbon is a district 
by itself and that it is the fifty-sixth on the list. A copy of 
Smull's Legislative Handbook containing this map may be pro- 
cured through the representative in the State Legislature. 

The two groups of courts in the county are the Court of 
Quarter Sessions and the Court of Common Pleas. 

In the Court of Quarter Sessions are heard cases in the Court 
of Oyer and Terminer, such as murder trials, forgery, arson, and 
the like, also cases in the Orphans' Court relating to the estates 
of deceased persons. It is in reality the court which holds its 
sessions quarterly and is called Orphans' or Oyer and Terminer 
according to the kind of cases being tried. All cases tried before 
the Quarter Sessions Court have a petit jury. Transfers of 
licenses may also be made by this court. 

In the Court of Common Pleas are heard civil cases. These 
are heard before a traverse jury. It sometimes happens that there 
are no civil cases upon the docket, and the jurors are notified not 
to come. 

License Court is held once each year in January before the 
Judge. Here requests for new licenses or for transfer of old ones 
may be heard. Transfers may also be made in Quarter Sessions 
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or in Chambers (before the Judge). The matter of granting or 
refusing applications for licenses to sell spirituous liquors is its 
duty. 

Argument Court is held by the Judge alone. 'It may convene 
at any time. 

Above the courts just mentioned are two higher courts to 
which a case may be appealed from the lower courts. One of 
these is the Superior Court in which are heard the less important 
cases which have appealed from the so-called County Courts; 
and the Supreme Court to which are appealed only the most 
important cases arising in the lower courts. 

Above the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania is the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Appeals can not be made from the 
State Supreme Courts to the United States Supreme Court except 
in cases involving more than state laws; only cases involving a 
question arising under the Constitution of the United States 
or the laws thereof can be so appealed. The decisions of the 
Supreme and the Superior Courts are carefully prepared and put 
into book form by the state. The Judges in the lower courts 
are supposed to use the State Reports as the basis of their decisions. 

THE JUDGE. 

Carbon County has its own Judge. He presides over all 
sessions of the courts. In districts consisting of more than one 
county, in each of the counties composing the district, there are 
elected for a period of five years, two judges not "learned in the 
law" whose duties are chiefly advisory, but who sit with a judge 
"learned in the law" when he holds a session of the court in his 
county. Hon. E- R- Enbody and Hon. E- P. Williams were the 
last judges " not learned in the law" in Carbon County. The 
former left the Bench in 1905 and the latter in 1904. 

The Judge of the county now must be "learned in the law." 
He must be an experienced lawyer and should be well versed in 
judicial work. He is elected by the voters of the judicial district 
(the county) for a period of ten years and may be re-elected. 
Hon. Horace Heydt, Esq., is the present Judge, and his salary is 
$4,000 a year. His commission expires in 191 3. 
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JURIES. 
Juries are of three kinds, petit, traverse, and grand. All 
jurymen are selected by the Jury Commissioners under the super- 
vision of the Judge, the Sheriff at all times being custodian of the 
"jury wheel." The Jury Commissioners are elected every four 
years. 

Six hundred names are each year required to be placed into 
the jury wheel. These are apportioned among all of the election 
districts of the county. The selection by law must be made from 
the various registry lists of the county. Since, however, no 
Jury Commissioner knows even a small portion of the voters 
whose names appear in any list, custom has established the prac- 
tice of having the Jury Commissioners request parties living in 
various parts of the county, whom the commissioners know, to 
present to them a list of about sixty names of men of honor and 
intelligence who would make good jurymen. Then seated at a 
table upon which are the lists of voters, having in their hand the 
lists made by their friends, the two Jury Commissioners select, 
alternately, in regular succession, the parties required to act as 
jurors for that term of court. The names of those selected are 
written upon separate slips of paper, folded, and placed into a 
cylindrical box called a "jury wheel." Before each term of 
court the Jury Commissioners, under the supervision of the 
Judge, draw from the "jury wheel," without seeing who is se- 
lected, the names of those who are to act as jurors for the 
ensuing term of court. The Judge decides how many names 
shall be put into the jury wheel each year and how many jurors 
shall be drawn for each term of court. He does this by issuing a 
venire. From forty to fifty is the number usually selected for the 
petit and traverse juries. From these twelve are drawn in each 
case as it comes up. 

The Grand Jury consists of the twenty-four men whose 
names were first drawn from the jury wheel for that term of 
court. If the twenty-four of them attend, one of them is excused ; 
a grand jury may not have more than twenty-three, or less than 
twelve members. The principal duties of the Grand Jury are 
to pass upon the indictments presented to them by the District 
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Attorney. They always hold their sessions in private and hear 
only the evidence of the parties accused. If the majority think 
the evidence is sufficient to indicate crime, they find "a true bill." 
If the evidence seems weak or trifling to the majority they "ignore 
the bill." The consent of the grand jury must also be given 
before the County Commissioners can purchase land or erect public 
buildings. It must approve of the location of county bridges, 
and quarterly visit public buildings and make recommendations 
concerning their care or repair. 

A petit jury consists of twelve men. They are chosen by 
lot from the number drawn from the jury wheel at the beginning 
of the session of court. Each case has a separate and different 
jury. This jury sits while cases are tried in which the grand jury 
has found a true bill. 

In, law to deny formally what the opposite party has alleged 
is to traverse their statements. When a plaintiff makes a state- 
ment, he avers it to be true, and traverses what the defendant 
has affirmed. A jury that tries cases in which this often happens 
is called a traverse jury. It consists of twelve men selected in the 
same manner as jurors. A traverse jury tries only civil cases. 

TWO KINDS OF CASES. 

All cases which come before the court are either civil or 
criminal. A criminal case is one in which a person is charged 
with crime. If the charge is some slight crime, such as petty 
stealing, the court which tries the case is the Court of Quarter 
Sessions ; if, on the other hand, the charge is for a serious offence, 
such as murder, forgery, or arson, though in all probability the 
same Judge and jury would try the case, it would in this instance 
be called the Court of Oyer and Terminer. Oyer is a term which 
came into the English through the Tatin and Norman French 
and means a hearing or an inspection, as when a person in court 
requests an oyer of a certain legal paper. Terminer comes from 
our word to determine or terminate. The two terms were form- 
erly used in giving instructions to Judges relating to hearing and 
determining or terminating cases. The two courts are entirely 
the result of custom. There is no real reason for the distinction. 
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A civil case is one in which one party charges another with 
breaking a contract, or failing to do some particular thing as 
promised. All civil cases are tried in the Court of Common 
Pleas. Cases relating to the estates of deceased persons are tried 
in the Orphans' Court. 



ACCUSATION AND TRIAL IN THE CRIMINAL COURTS. 

The first step to institute a criminal proceeding is to bring 
information against any one before a Justice of the Peace. This 
officer issues a warrant for the arrest of the accused. The Con- 
stable usually serves the warrant and brings the accused before 
the Justice of the Peace. 

He may waive a hearing for trial at court, and in default of 
such bail as the Justice of the Peace may deem satisfactory, he is 
committed to jail; or, he may demand a trial before the Justice 
of the Peace at once. If in this trial, the Justice of the Peace 
thinks the case serious and the offence grave, he may determine 
that this is a case for court, and in default of bail, send the accused 
to jail. 

The Justice of the Peace sends the record of his proceedings 
in the case to the District Atorney, who informs himself of the 
facts in the case, and presents an indictment to the Grand Jury. 
Upon the back of this indictment are placed the names of the 
witnessess who are expected to establish the validity of the 
accusation. The Grand Jury meets in private session and hears 
the evidence of the witnesses who were named by the District 
Attorney, but the accused himself is not heard. If, after the 
witnesses are heard, a majority of the Grand Jury agree in thinking 
that the accused should be tried, the words "True Bill " are written 
across the back of the indictment, and then the party must be 
tried in court before a petit jury. If the Grand Jury finds "No 
True Bill," the accused is given his freedom. 

When the case is called for trial, a petit jury of twelve men 
are chosen from those whose names were taken from the jury 
wheel at the opening of the session of the court. The party on 
trial may secure a lawyer or a number of lawyers to assist him in 
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his defense, and in case he is unable to do so, the court usually 
appoints one. The District Attorney is the prosecuting lawyer 
and he may secure others to assist him. His witnesses are first 
heard and the lawyer for the defense may question them concern- 
ing their testimony. The prosecution then rests its case and the 
witnesses for the defense are heard, giving the prosecuting lawyers 
the privilege of asking questions relating to the testimony given. 
When all the witnesses are heard, the attorney on each side makes 
his argument before the jury, after which the Judge gives to the 
jury his charge in which he tells them what is their duty in the 
case and what is the law on the question involved. Having 
heard the facts of the case as they were brought out during the 
trial and the charge of the Judge, the jury now returns to the 
jury room where they remain without communicating with any 
one until they arrive at a "verdict." This verdict must be 
unanimous. The foreman presents the verdict of the jury upon 
the completion of its deliberations. 

If the verdict is "not guilty," the person on trial is at once 
set free; if found guilty by the jury, the accused person is either 
immediately or soon thereafter sentenced by the Judge. As a 
punishment, he is either imprisoned for a time, or fined, or both; 
in case of murder, he is executed. 

He has, however, the privilege of trying to secure a new 
trial or of appealing his case to the Supreme Court. If acquitted, 
he can not again be tried for the same offence; but, if the jury 
fails to agree, a new trial may be held at a later term of court. 
The Judge usually refuses to discharge the jury until it has agreed. 

During the trial, the Court Crier sits near the Judge and 
announces the convening and adjourning of the court; he swears 
the witnesses to tell the whole truth and nothing but the truth; 
and at the close of the trial swears the constable who has charge 
of the jury while in the jury room. 



A CIVIL CASE. 

The Court of Common Pleas tries law suits arising over 
property and other disputes. Such trials are usually called 
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civil suits. There is no Grand Jury or District Attorney to bring 
an indictment. Cases are carried on much as they are in the 
sessions of the Court of Quarter Sessions. The jury must be 
unanimous to find a verdict. 

A traverse jury which tries civil cases is impaneled by calling 
twenty men to the jury box and letting each side in turn reject 
one until eight have been removed. The person who brings the 
suit is called the plaintiff; he makes the complaint; the person 
against whom the suit is brought is the defendant. If the verdict 
is against the defendant, a judgment is entered upon the court 
records against him; if this is not paid, the Sheriff may enforce 
payment by selling the property of the delinquent. The party 
losing the suit is usually required to pay the costs. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Post Offices in Carbon County. 

There axe twenty-five post offices in Carbon County. Of 
these Mauch Chunk, Eansford, and Lehighton belong to the 
second class; Summit Hill, Nesquehoning, Weatherly, East 
Mauch Chunk, and Weissport to the third class. The first post 
office was established at Lehighton and the one last to be estab- 
lished was at Christmans. 

Postmasters of the first, second, and third class are appointed 
by the President of the United States. This appointment must 
be confirmed by the Senate. Postmasters of the fourth class 
must pass certain Civil Service examinations, and their appoint- 
ment depends upon the merits of this examination. 

There are nine Rural Free Delivery routes in the county. 
One has its center at Aquashicola, two at Bowmanstown, one at 
Lehighton, one at Mauch Chunk, one at Rockport, two at Weiss- 
port, and one at Weatherly. 

The post offices follow in alphabetical order. The figures 
after the names of the second and third class offices, represent 
the amount that the postmasters received in 1910. 

Albrightsville. Lehighton ($2,200). 

Aquashicola. Little Gap. 

Ashfield. Mauch Chunk ($2,300). 

Audenried. Nesquehoning ($1,100). 

Beaver Meadow. Packerton. 

Bowmanstown. Palmerton. 

Carbon. Parryville. 

Christmans. Rockport. 

East Mauch Chunk ($1,400). Summit Hill ($1,400). 

Hatchery. Tresckow. 

Hauto. Weatherly ($1,500). 

Iyansford ($2,200). Weissport ($1,100). 

Lehigh Tannery. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The County's Record in the Nation's Wars. 

carbon county in the revolutionary war, 1 776. 

Colonel Thomas Craig emigrated from Ireland in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. When he arrived, he made his 
home in Philadelphia. Later he moved to the famous Minisink 
Lands at the forks of the Delaware and bought a tract of uncleared 
land. Here he became a part of what was later known as the 
Craig settlement. He was one of the regular members of the 
Presbyterian Church which was organized at that place, and was 
one of the leaders in church work during the remainder of his life. 

His second son, Thomas, was born at this place. Thomas 
lived with his father and assisted him in clearing his land, and in 
tilling the soil on his new farm. It is this son, Thomas, whom we 
later find located at Stemlersville, Carbon County. He it was 
who represented the county in the Revolutionary War. 

At the breaking out of the Pennamite War, in i77i-'72, he 
was made a lieutenant of the Pennsylvania Militia. He served 
during this war and made an honorable record. When the 
Revolutionary War broke out, he was made a captain and joined 
to t Colonel St. Clair's Pennsylvania battalion. He accompanied 
Arnold's expedition to Canada, took part in the attack at Quebec, 
and was promoted to the rank of major for his faithful and excel- 
lent service. In the summer of 1777 he was made colonel of the 
Third Pennsylvania Regiment. He was in the campaign in New 
Jersey under Washington, and later took part in the battles of 
Brandywine and Germantown. He stayed with his suffering 
soldiers at Valley Forge. Here, on April 12, 1778, he addressed 
a letter to his countrymen which showed how much the entire 
army was in need of clothing. This letter had very much to do 
with stopping the farmers in that part of the state from hauling 
their things to the British in Philadelphia, and causing them to 
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take part in furnishing the blankets, clothing, and food which 
the army needed so much. 

In the battle of Monmouth his regiment was in the thickest 
of the fight. He continued in the service until the end of the 
war, and at its close was appointed lieutenant of Northampton 
County. When Montgomery County was formed in 1784, he 
was appointed associate judge, clerk of the courts, and recorder 
of deeds. These offices he held until 1789. He then returned 
to his native county, Northampton (now Carbon), and settled 
in the vicinity of Stemlersville, in what is now Towamensing 
Township. After the Revolutionary War, he was made major- 
general of the Seventh Division, Pennsylvania Militia. He lived 
to be ninety-two years of age. 

Lydia Darrh was the wife of a Quaker school teacher in 
Philadelphia during the time it was occupied by the British. 
Many people knew and loved her, because she was so kind and 
tender-hearted. The British army officers often held meetings 
at her house. They chose the back room for this purpose, because 
they could meet there and make secret plans without fear of being 
disturbed. 

One afternoon the British officers told Lydia to have the 
room ready for one of their conferences by seven o'clock that 
evening. "Have your folks go to bed early," said they. "We 
will likely stay rather late. When we are ready to go, I will call 
you so you can put out the candles." 

"I will do as you wish," she replied; though she thought 
this was a very strange order. She at once began to think that 
these officers were intending to plot mischief for some one, and a 
meeting of the kind that the officers were preparing to hold would 
certainly mean danger to the American army. 

She arranged that her family went to bed early as she had 
promised, but she herself was so worried that she did not re- 
tire. She simply threw herself upon the bed without undressing, 
but she could not sleep. When all was quiet and she thought 
that the last of the officers had entered her house, she took off 
her shoes and went quietly to the door of the room in which the 
officers were making their secret plans. She heard them talking 
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of a plan to surprise Washington's army at Whitemarsh. She 
heard General Howe read an order to his staff officers. According 
to this order they were to make a sudden surprise attack on the 
4th of December, 1777. They were to go to Whitemarsh in the 
night by forced marches, fall unexpectedly upon the American 
soldiers in the early part of the morning, and either destroy or 
capture the entire American army. I,ydia had heard all she 
cared to hear. She realized the danger awaiting her friends and her 
country; stole back to her room as softly as she could, undressed 
quietly, and crept noiselessly to bed. There her mind was busy 
thinking what she could do to keep off the danger. 

In a little while one of the officers knocked at her door. She 
pretended that she was asleep. After he had knocked again she 
got up and came to the door yawning as if she were only half 
awake. She opened the outside door, let the officers out, put 
out the candles, and went back to bed; but she could not sleep. 
She was thinking hard what would be the safe thing and the 
right thing to do. She finally made up her mind that she would 
keep her secret from all of her friends in Philadelphia, even from 
her own family; and that she would tell what she knew to Wash- 
ington. This she knew that she could do only at the peril of her 
life, for to get to Washington she had to pass the British lines and 
the soldiers on picket duty. She finally decided that if she went 
to the mill the next morning she would have a good excuse to get 
through the British lines; and once at the mill she would let 
Washington know as soon as possible. 

Early in the morning, she told her husband that she was 
going to the mill five miles away. When she reached the mill 
she left her sack to be filled and then hurried on. 

The mill was at what is now Frankford, and with the permis- 
sion to pass the lines which she could easily get from the British 
officers who knew her, she had but little trouble. Iyuckily she 
had not gone very far beyond the mill when she met Colonel 
Craig, whom she knew and could trust. She told him her secret 
and hurried back to the mill for her flour. 

The British carried out their plans as far as they could and 
marched off in the darkness. When they came to Whitemarsh 
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they did not find Washington and his men napping, but ready to 
receive them. The army had been strongly fortified, and loaded 
cannon were mounted in front of it, ready to give the British a 
greater surprise and a warmer welcome than they had expected. 
They feared to make an attack, and marched back to Philadelphia 
disappointed and disgusted, as they said, "like a pack of fools." 

The British wondered long and inquired much as to how 
their plans had been found out by the Americans. Of course, 
Washington and Colonel Craig, of Carbon County, were the only 
people who knew, and they never told until the war was over. 
"I know," said one of the officers to Lydia, "that you could not 
possibly have heard what we planned ; for I had to call you twice 
to let us out." She knew better, but said nothing. 

One other Revolutionary hero who must not be forgotten is 
Peter Nothstein. He enlisted at the age of seventeen years and 
served during the entire war. He was with General Sullivan in 
the battle of Bong Island and escaped being captured by the 
British under General Clinton only by swimming across one of 
the inlets of Long Island Sound with his flint lock musket strapped 
across his back. He fought under Washington at the battle of 
Brandywine, and served in many other important battles of the 
war. When the struggle was over, he returned and settled near 
Normal Square, Mahoning Township, where he died in 1797, aged 
37 years. His body was buried in a family plot near his dwelling, 
public cemeteries at that time being unknown. His grave is 
marked with a neat headstone, erected by his friends in recent 
years, and is fittingly remembered annually on Memorial Day 
by a tribute of flowers. 

CARBON COUNTY IN THE MEXICAN WAR, 1 845. 

The Stockton Artillerists of Mauch Chunk had been an organ- 
ized body of soldiers before the war began. At its opening they 
offered their services to Governor Shunk and were accepted. 
The friends of the company collected the sum of $1,500 for them. 
The ladies of Mauch Chunk, within three days after the notice, 
provided them with three hundred flannel shirts and a number 
of other articles of practical use. 
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The company started for Pittsburg on December 24, 1847, 
in conveyances furnished by themselves. A large number of 
citizens accompanied them. On arriving at Tamaqua, they were 
met by a deputy countermanding their acceptance. After a 
general discussion it was decided that they would proceed to 
Philadelphia and offer their services to the President. 

They went by way of Pottsville, accompanied by Hon. Asa 
Packer, thence by way of Baltimore to Cumberland ; crossed the 
Alleghany Mountains in stage coaches to Brownsville, and from 
there they went by boat to Pittsburg. Judge Packer very liber- 
ally assisted in paying the transportation charges. He spent 
more than $900 for this purpose, and this money was never re- 
funded by the government. 

They numbered eighty-four in all. When they reached 
New Orleans, they pitched their tents on Jackson's famous 
battleground. They had hardly succeeded in having their 
arrangements for the camp completed, when one night at one 
o'clock they found fifteen inches of water all over their camping 
ground. There was no other shelter nearby, so they had to endure 
the water until they were ordered into a transport ship called 
"Ocean," which took them to higher ground on Lobos Island. 
They were on the island for three weeks when they started for 
Vera Cruz. 

They performed their first war service on March 9, 1848. 
At this time the thermometer was one hundred and nine degrees. 
They took part in nearly all the engagements between Vera Cruz 
and the city of Mexico. Twenty-three of their number found 
their graves along this route. Not one-half of their number 
returned to their homes. Those who did come back, came by 
boat to Pittsburg, where they were honorably discharged. They 
came to Mauch Chunk, July 28, 1848, having received special 
ovations as they came through Easton, Bethlehem, and Allentown. 

CARBON COUNTY IN THE REBELLION, 1861-1865. 

In proportion to her population this county furnished more 
men during this war than any other county in the state. It is 
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probable that there is no locality of equal size in the world any- 
where that has sent a larger percentage of its able bodied men to 
fight at one time. The record of the men sent compares favorably 
with men sent by other counties, and no men from anywhere 
surpassed the representatives of this county in bravery or endur- 
ance. 

Three full companies were sent to Harrisburg within twenty- 
four hours after Lincoln made his first call for men. These com- 
panies were made a part of the Sixth Regiment, Pennsylvania 
Volunteers. Hardly had these three companies left, when another 
full company was raised for three years which was attached to 
the famous "Bucktail Rifles." When the time of the men who 
had enlisted for three months had expired, two more companies 
were formed, and there were besides men enough scattered 
through the various divisions of the Pennsylvania troops to 
make another company. 

On the call for troops in 1862, two more whole companies 
were formed, and each time that the state was threatened with 
invasion, a large number of additional men volunteered to take 
part in driving back the enemy. 
J. D. Laciar says : 

"The record of the Carbon County soldiers commands the 
admiration of the country. From the beginning to the end of 
the war, our soldiers were in the front. In West Virginia, at 
Falling Waters, from the battle at Dranesville, in 1861, to the 
surrender of Johnson's army in 1865, there was scarcely a battle 
fought but witnessed the fall of some brave Carbon County 
soldier. On the Peninsula, where fell Miller, Conner, Abbott, and 
a host of others; at Chancellorsville, where the noble Chapman 
sealed his devotion to his country with his heart's blood; at Bull 
Run, where the brave Hydeman died, fighting to the last; at 
South Mountain, where Bitterling cheered on his command with 
his last breath; at Mine Run, where we lamented the loss of 
Phillips; at Spottsylvania and Richmond, where fell Hawk, 
Ginder, Hoover, McGee, and Peters, as well as a host of others; 
in the last battle with Lee's army, where fell Bond, who had 
served from the very first call; at Gettysburg, Antietam, Fred- 
ericksburg, and a hundred other battlefields, where such men as 
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Major Harkness, Captains Conner, Shields, Pryor, McLaughlin, 
Abbott, March, Bieber, Patton, and a thousand other Carbon 
County soldiers bled and won imperishable renown, in the 
struggles in the southwest, and in the long and fatiguing march 
of Sherman's army from Atlanta to the sea, in which many of the 
men from Carbon County bled and died. 

"While we point with sorrow to the long lists of the dead, we 
mourn with a pride, which only such a long list can inspire, to 
the fact that five-eighths of the men sent out of the county to the 
battlefield were either wounded or killed. Such a record speaks 
volumes for their bravery and their heroic fighting. Their record 
for health and endurance is equally as good. The grand record 
of the war shows that twice as many soldiers died of disease as 
were killed in battle. Three times as many of the Carbon County 
soldiers were killed in battle as died of sickness. The county 
furnished thirty-nine lieutenants, of whom seven were killed and 
twenty wounded; twenty-eight captains, of whom five were 
killed, sixteen wounded, and one died of sickness; three majors, 
of whom one was killed and one was wounded; three lieutenant- 
colonels, of whom one was killed and one was wounded; one 
brevet colonel, who was wounded; three colonels, of whom one 
was killed; and one brevet brigadier general. This makes a total 
of seventy-eight officers, of which number fifteen were killed, 
thirty-nine wounded, and one died of disease. Nor is it only the 
record of the officers that furnishes such an unmistakable record 
of bravery and endurance. The men in the ranks from the county 
have a record equally as grand; these records will stand for all 
time as a noble monument to the patriotism of little Carbon. 

"Though the remains of the loved ones rest peacefully in the 
dust of the numerous battlefields; though we deeply mourn the 
loss of so many of the noblest youths of the county; though 
fathers and mothers cherish the memory of their fallen sons ; and 
widows the loss of slain husbands, we have the proud conscious- 
ness that during a period of danger such as few nations experience 
we were true to the trust placed upon us by the founders of this 
great nation. During the Great Rebellion the people of Carbon 
County did their whole duty." 
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In the fall of 1862 the great Mahoning Mountain, covered 
with moving green, rose like a mountain wall to shelter the valley 
that seemed to be lying peacefully by its side. At its foot a 
peaceful stream rolled its current around rugged, moss-covered 
rocks, or glided peacefully through its blossom-covered meadows. 
The stream's music was constantly mingling with the sweet bird 
songs which rang out above it, and the happy voices of children 
as it sparkled on its way in the sunshine and danced in its course to 
join the army of drops in the ocean. In this valley, by the side 
of this stream, since the days of the Moravian Massacre, boys and 
girls had their homes. Here they breathed the pure air of the 
mountains, climbed the trees and rocks on its rugged sides, and 
helped with the fruit, the grain, and the hay in the fruitful fields 
and the sweet scented meadows. Here these children grew to 
manhood and womanhood, learning from honest, industrious 
parents the noble lessons of struggle and labor. In this sequestered 
dale these sons and daughters of the soil lived on terms of equality 
with each other. Each one respected his neighbors and conceded 
to all the right to happiness and freedom. All were as intelligent 
and honest as they were robust and hardy. From the very air 
they seemed to breathe the spirit of freedom which characterized 
the Swiss in the days of Huss and of Wycliffe. The surroundings 
seemed to inspire the desire for liberty, for service, and for reli- 
gious worship which the Moravians had tried to instil into the 
Indians. 

Murmurings, from time to time, of the wrongs inflicted upon 
the slaves of the south by their masters, were heard through the 
valley. On the lawn of what is known as Arner's School there 
were many discussions as to the probable Slaveholders' Rebellion. 
These discussions were generally long and earnest; they always 
ended by declarations that it was the duty of men to stand man- 
fully by the flag and maintain the union, no matter how great 
would be the sacrifice. 

When Lincoln's call for troops finally came, thirty-seven 
soldier pupils of this school volunteered their service; sixty-six 
volunteered from this one small district alone; and two hundred 
from the entire county. In a number of instances the father 
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and all of the sons offered their services and their lives, if neces 
sary, in the defense of liberty and the equal rights of man. 

Any community may well be proud of such a record. It is 
believed that no other district of equal area and population can 
show anything to compare with it. It is a showing that is alone 
and without an example in our history. No response to their 
country's call, when her very life was at stake, has ever been made 
more liberally or more nearly unanimous. The devotion and 
sacrifice of the mothers and sisters was almost as great. When 
the twenty-seven school soldiers left there was a "Breaking of 
Home Ties" sadder even than that which is illustrated in the 
picture so named. How great was the loss to the homes or the 
sorrow of the women, was realized only as one by one of these 
soldier boys was brought back. To many of these bereaved 
homes the following letter which is probably the finest that has 
ever been penned would have brought consolation: 

"Dear Madam: 

"I have been shown in the files of the War Department a 
statement of the Adjutant General of Massachusetts that you are 
the mother of five sons who have died gloriously on the field of 
battle. I feel how weak and fruitless must be any word of mine 
which should attempt to beguile you from the grief of a loss so 
overwhelming. But I can not refrain from tendering you the 
consolation that may be found in the thanks of the republic they 
died to save. I pray that our Heavenly Father may assuage the 
anguish of your bereavement, and leave you only the cherished 
memory of the loved and lost, and the solemn pride that must 
be yours to have so costly a sacrifice on the altar of freedom. 
"Yours sincerely and respectfully, 

"A. IylNCOLN." 
THE MAHONING CELEBRATION. 

For many years after the war Sergeant J. F. Kressley was 
desirous of doing something to appropriately commemorate the 
tragic death of his schoolmate and boon companion, Sergeant 
Oliver F. Musselman, Co. F., 132nd Regiment, P. V. Inf., who 
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gave his life for his country on the battlefield of Antietam. After 
many years of planning, he conceived the idea of placing a memo- 
rial tablet in his memory upon the walls of the school room in 
which they had been boys together. After consulting with his 
comrades, friends, and schoolmates, it was finally agreed to 
include upon the tablet the names of all the soldier pupils of the 
school. A copy of the tablet is here included. It consists of solid 
brass, engraved and enameled, and mounted on a Flemish oak 
frame. 



September flgSg^ 12, 1908 




This Tablet is Erected by Classmates and Friends in Mem- 
ory of Former Pupils of this School Who Rendered 
Heroic Service for Our Country and Flag During the 
Civil War 

x oliver f. musselman 

x otto stermer 

x joseph eames 

x john miller 

x john callahan 

x william nothstein 
henry snyder josiah musselman 

wm. h. fulton daniel kressley 

joseph ackerman stephen fenstermachbr 

samuel eberts peter eberts 

william stermer david eberts 

nathan stermer william eberts 

d. w. c henline henry zellner 

thomas musselman jacob strauss 

jacob nothstein aaron b. miller 

daniel houser moses neyer 

thomas strauss aaron snyder 

reuben reinsmith elias s. hoppes 

robert sinyard john h. arner 

william sendel james f. kressley 

ammon fritz 

joseph Fulton, teacher 

james w. swank, teacher 

* Killed in Bailie or Died of Wounds 

The unveiling took place on the 12th of September, 1908. 
A local society, the Deutsche Gesellschaft, presented, raised, and 
floated a flag on the same occasion. Dr. Thomas M. Balliet, the 
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well-known educator of New York University, and Hon. E- M. 
Mulhearn, of Mauch Chunk, delivered dedication addresses. The 
address presenting the flag was made by the Rev. Charles F. 
Freeman, of Summit Hill, and the address of acceptance was 
made by County Superintendent James J. Bevan. It is to be 
hoped that the tablet and what it stands for will ever be dear to 
the children who will hereafter attend this school; and that the 
loyal example of the soldier boys of Mahoning will ever furnish 
inspiration for the love of God, of country, and of our flag to all 
who will in the future breathe the free mountain air of Carbon 
County. 

A monument has been erected in memory of the soldiers of 
Carbon County. It stands by the side of the court house at 
Mauch Chunk. On one of its sides may be read these appropri- 
ate and touching words : 

On fame's eternal camping ground, 

Their silent tents are spread; 
And glory guards with solemn rounds 

The bivouac of the dead. 
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\ CHAPTER IX. 
The Schools. 

The first school in the county was conducted at Gnadenhutten 
by the Moravians who were loyal friends of education. The log 
building, one story high, was built on the Mission Grounds about 
1820, and contained two rooms, one for school and one for church 
purposes. The school was conducted for many years during the 
winter months by a board of trustees belonging to the church, or 
until about 1840, when the free school system was accepted by 
Mahoning Township. What took place in Tehighton took place 
in nearly every settlement of the county. The church usually 
made provision for the spiritual and mental welfare of the children. 

There were also individual teachers who had schools in their 
homes, or in such buildings as could be procured in which children 
were taught to read, write, and cipher. The language of the 
school was more often German than English. An example of 
such a school may be found by reading "Christopher Dock" in 
the "Stories of Pennsylvania." 

In 1834 was passed the act which provided for the education 
of all the children of the Commonwealth at the expense of the 
public treasury. This was one of the most important acts that 
the Pennsylvania Legislature ever enacted. The Constitution 
adopted in 1790 provided that the Legislature "shall provide for 
the establishment of schools through the state in such a manner 
that the poor may be taught gratis." An act to provide for the 
education of all the children of the state was passed in 1802 and 
approved in 1804. According to this law those who were able 
to pay were required to do so. In 1809 the act of 1804 was 
again amended, and other changes were made from time to time. 
For thirty years the people had labored to establish a good school 
system, yet in 1833 less than 24,000 children attended the schools 
of the state at public expense, most of which were taught by 
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incompetent teachers. These schools were called "pauper 
schools," and were shunned by the rich and poor, since the children 
were classified as pay and pauper scholars. 

THE FREE SCHOOL ACT OF 1 834. 

A society favoring the establishment of free schools was 
formed in Philadelphia in 1827. Correspondence was opened 
with the leading men of every county, statistics were collected, and 
a unity of effort was secured. In 1834 a law was passed which 
made the schools free to all. 

This Act of 1834 inaugurated a new era in the education of 
the county. It provided that a tax should be levied on all taxable 
property and inhabitants; that townships and towns should 
constitute school districts; and that the managing of the schools 
should be left to six directors elected by the people. The legisla- 
ture was authorized to appropriate funds, annually, from the 
state treasury to aid the work of education. 

In many districts the law was not accepted. Many of the 
people valued free education as they valued free speech and free 
worship. The settlers of the county usually did as was done in 
Lehighton: built the log schoolhouse aside of the log church. 
They loved education, they favored free schools, but they dis- 
trusted state control. 

The Germans and the Catholics believed that the school 
should be under the care of Christian denominations. The 
Germans also believed that the state control would exclude the 
German language from the schools. 

In 1835 a powerful effort was made to repeal the free school 
act of 1834. A bill repealing the law was passed by the Senate 
and the next day (April 11, 1835) was discussed in the House. 
Hon. Thaddeus Stevens, a member from Adams County, made 
the speech which won the victory for free schools. Governor 
George Wolfe, the unflinching friend of the free schools, promised 
to use the veto power if necessary to keep the law in force, and so 
sacrificed his popularity with his political friends. Governor 
Wolfe was followed as Governor by Joseph Ritner, a Pennsyl- 
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vanian German, who was a firm advocate of the free school law. 
He resolved that the law should be enforced, and it was. 

Some of the arguments for the free education of all of the 
children were that such education would create idleness, vice, and 
crime; and that the money required would bankrupt the state. 
On the day for the opening of the final battle between those 
favoring free education and those opposed to it, the chaplain in 
his opening prayer besought Almighty God "to lay bare his 
strong right arm and save the state from the poverty and bank- 
ruptcy which were sure to follow if the people were to have their 
property wrested from them for the free education of all the 
children." 

Thaddeus Stevens was born on the fourth of April, 1792, in 
Caledonia County, Vt. He was graduated at Dartmouth College 
in 1 8 14, and the same year removed to York, Pa., where he became 
a teacher in an academy. While thus employed he gave his 
leisure to the study of law. In 181 6 he removed to Gettysburg, 
and was admitted to the bar at that place. He soon rose to the 
head of his profession, which position he retained through life. 
He was a member of the legislature from 1833 to 1837 and again 
in 1 841; was a member of the Pennsylvania Constitutional con- 
vention in 1836, and Canal Commissioner in 1838. In 1841 he 
removed to Lancaster, where he afterward resided. He was 
first elected to Congress in 1848 and again in 1850. After an 
interval of six years he was again sent to Congress, and was kept 
there by the repeated votes of his constituents until death. When 
the Rebellion broke out, Mr. Stevens was among the boldest and 
ablest statesmen who sustained the government in those days of 
great trial. He was an earnest and consistent friend of the 
colored race, an ardent lover of liberty, a defender of the poor. 
During the last ten years of his life he was the leading spirit in the 
national legislature. For nearly a year before his death he was 
unable to walk to the Hall of the House, but was daily carried on 
a chair to his seat by two men. Notwithstanding his services 
in the National Congress, he ever regarded his successful defense 
of free schools in Pennsylvania as the greatest achievement in his 
life. He died in Washington, D. C, at midnight, between the 
eleventh and twelfth of August, 1868. 
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According to the Act of 1836, its adoption was left to the 
option of each district. This option was repealed in 1849, when 
the provisions of the law were extended to every district in the 
state. It was not until 1854, however, that the officers were 
clothed with the authority necessary to enforce the law. Sub- 
divisions of the school districts were then abolished, school 
officers were given a power to collect taxes, to levy a "building 
tax," and to locate schoolhouses. Geography, grammar, and 
such higher branches as directors might prescribe, were added to 
the school course. The school term was increased from three to 
four months. 

During the i9o8-'o9 term of the county high schools, two 
were ranked as first grade, four as second grade, and four as 
third grade. Seventy-nine of the teachers who taught in the 
county schools during the same term had provisional certificates, 
eight had professional, twenty-eight had permanent, and seven were 
college graduates. Nineteen educational gatherings of various 
kinds were held during the year, and twenty-two examinations 
for pupils in the eighth grade were given. 

The schools of the county are growing in number and excel- 
lence. Since the early free school days, the length of the term 
has been extended until now the minimum will soon be made 
eight months', free textbooks have been supplied by the school 
authorities; township and borough high schools have been estab- 
lished, supervised, maintained in part by the state; and though 
a new set of school laws which had been drawn up by an educa- 
tional commission were vetoed by the governor, a new code has 
been prepared which will, no doubt, soon become a law, and 
bring some needed changes. During the school term of i9o8-'o9 
there were in use in the county two hundred and ninety-seven 
school rooms and ninety-four school buildings. 

THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 

On the first Tuesday in May of every fourth year the school 
directors of the county meet to elect the County Superintendent. 
To elect requires a majority of the whole number of directors 
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present. The party elected must be a person of literary and 
scientific acquirements and have skill and experience in teaching. 
The efficiency of the schools of any county depends to a very 
large extent upon the ability and energy of its superintendent! 
He should be above the promptings of political tricksters, and his 
educational training should have included much more than any 
of his teachers is expected to teach. 

He receives $2,200 a year, $2,000 of which is paid by the 
state, and the balance is taken from the amount that the state 
would otherwise appropriate to the county as regular appro- 
priation. The new law will make his term four years. 

He is supposed to visit each school as often as practical, to 
call the directors together in their annual convention, to examine 
teachers, and to issue provisional and professional certificates. 
He is required by law to hold a Teachers' Institute annually. He 
gives advice concerning all matters that will improve the schools 
and cheer and encourage the teachers in making their good work 
better. He makes an annual report of his schools to the State 
Superintendent. Boroughs or townships having a population of 
5,000 or over, may have a Superintendent who is independent of 
the County Superintendent in all matters except the County 
Institute. Lansford has such a superintendent. 

EXAMINATION FOR MINE FOREMEN. 

The following list of questions, given at an examination 
at Hazleton in April, 1910, to those desirous of becoming mine 
foremen, is included here to give the teachers and children some 
indication as to the kind of knowledge required by those who 
would take advantage of the opportunity all have of arising from 
the lowest to the highest position. Courses in elementary math- 
ematics, physics, chemistry, mechanical drawing, and the science 
of mining could well be taken in connection with the regular high 
school work, and thus many young men could prepare themselves 
for the more responsible positions in or about the mines. An 
ambition on the part of any young man to get such knowledge 
is very commendable and will be sure to bring its appropriate 
rewards : 
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Question 16. When an airway is timbered with collars 7 feet between 
notches, 10 feet wide at the bottom, the height from the rail being 7 feet, 
and the velocity of the air current 400 feet per minute, what is the sec- 
tional area of the airway, and what is the quantity of air passing per 
minute? 

• Question 17. Name the instruments needed by a mine foreman to 
fully carry out the provisions of the mine law? What does the law say 
regarding air measurements? 

Question 18. A mine map shows a breast driven 2.7 inches, the 
pitch being 30 degrees, what is the actual length of the breast? 

Question 19. What are the dangers, and consequent results arising 
from not having accurate and complete surveys of the workings of a mine? 

Question 20. If a breast is driven up a distance of 450 feet on a 
pitch of 25 degrees, what is the vertical height of the face above the 
gangway? 

Question 21. How would you distinguish between Fire-Damp and 
Black-Damp? In which part of the workings of a mine is the greatest 
pressure required for the removal of Fire-Damp or marsh gas? 

Question 22. If when making an examination of a mine, you found 
a large body of explosive gas, state what precaution you would take to 
prevent an accident from same. 
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CHAPTER X. 
Roster ok Civil Officials of Carbon County and of Repre- 
sentatives in the National and State Legislatures. 

MEMBERS OP CONGRESS. STATE SENATORS. 

1849 — Milo M. Dimmick. 1832 — Thomas Craig. 

1852-54— Asa Packer. 1869 —A. G. Broadhead. 

1878 —Charles Albright. 1878 —Allen Craig. 

1880 —Robert Klotz. 1891-94— Wm. M. Rapsher. 

1892 —William Lilly. 1903-06— Jacob G. Zern. 

1896 — John Leisenring. 

1898 —Laird H. Barber. 



MEMBERS OP THE ASSEMBLY. 

1843 — John Fatzinger. 

1844 — James R. Struthers. 

1846 — Peter Bauman, Alexander Lockhart. 
1848-49— Robert Klotz. 
1850-51— William Lilly. 
1852-53— James R. Struthers. 
1854-55 — Thomas Craig, Jr. 

1856 — Enos Tolan. 

1857 —Charles H. Williams. 

1858 —Samuel Balliet. 

1859 — Zachariah H. Long. 

1860 —William H. Butler. 
1861-62— Thomas Craig, Jr. 
1863-64 — Zachariah H. Long. 
1865-67— Allen Craig. 
1868-71— William B. Leonard. 

1872 — E. T. McDonough. 

1873 —William Kistler. 

1875-76 — Andrew J. Durling, James A. Harvey. 
1877-78— J. C. Kramer, William M. Rapsher. 
1879-82— Michael Cassidy, Jacob G. Zern. 
1883-84— John G. Gallagher, E. G. Snyder. 
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1885-86 — John Craig, James W. Maloy. 

1887-88— Daniel Bachman, Anthony W. Raudenbush. 

1889-90— Edward M. Mulhearn. 

1891-92— Hugh Ferry. 

1893-94— William F. Biery. 

1895-96— Thomas H. Williams. 

1897-98— Jerry N. Weiler. 

1899-00— Thomas B. Craig. 

1901-02— William R. Stroh. 

1903-04 — Edward T. Brimmer. 

1905-06— Robert Bacon. 

1907-08— James I. Blakslee. 

1909-10— Wilson S. Campbell. 



COUNTY COMMISSIONERS. 



1843- 


— William Kern. 


1865- 


— George Smith. 




George H. Dougherty. 


1866- 


—William Wagner. 




George Belford. 


1867- 


—John D. Bauman. 


1844- 


—John D. Bauman. 


1868- 


— B. F. Kleppinger. 




John G. Kemerer. 


1869- 


—Charles Murray. 


1845- 


—Jacob Andres. 




Edward Reber. 


1846- 


—Christopher Shirey. 


1870- 


—Levi Harleman. 




Ephraim Balliet. 


1871- 


—Henry Beineman. 


1847- 


—John Lentz. 


1872- 


—Samuel Harleman. 


1848- 


—John A. Ziegenfuss. 


1873- 


—Daniel Kennedy. 


1849- 


—John Horn. 


1874- 


—Henry Boyer. 


1850- 


-Abraham Shortz. 




Josiah Rauch. 


1851- 


-Charles Gilbert. 


1875- 


—Daniel Rouse. 


1852- 


-William Kern. 




Henry Boyer. 


1853- 


-James Broderick. 


1878- 


-John J. Gallagher. 


1854- 


-H. B. Berryhill. 


1881- 


-Edwin Sensinger. 


1855- 


-Abraham Harleman. 




Samuel Harleman. 


1856- 


-Joshua Bullock. 




Amos Riegel. 


1857- 


-Peter Hartz. 


1884- 


-Anthony Coll. 


1858- 


-Andrew Graver. 




Benjamin Williams. 


1859- 


-Abraham Shortz. 




John Arner. 


1860- 


-Enos Koch. 


1887- 


-Henry Miller. 


1861- 


-Daniel Stemler. 




J. S. Hawk. 


1862- 


-Abel Hewitt. 




D. J. O'Donnell. 


1863- 


-Peter Hartz. 


1890- 


-Henry Miller. 


1864- 


-Charles Mensden. 




Daniel Cannon. 


1865- 


-William H. Cool. 




J. C. Sendel. 
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1893— W. B. Anthony. 

H. H. McBride. 

M. T. Trexler. 
1896— L. W. Koons. 

John O'Donnell. 

R. H. Bauman. 
1899— Charles Rehrig. 

John O'Donnell. 

Jesse Gabel. 



1902— D. Oliver Straup. 

David Ross. 

Thomas Ferry. 
1905 — David Ross. 

D. Oliver Straup. 

John K. Lentz. 
1908 — John K. Lentz. 

Edwin F. Warner. 

David Ross. 





SHERIFFS 






1843- 


-Charles Snyder. 


1879- 


-Thomas Koons. 


1846- 


-John Painter. 


1882- 


-Charles W. Lentz. 


1849- 


-Isaac Ripple. 


1885- 


-James Gallagher. 


1852- 


-John Lentz. 


1888- 


-Hiram W. Levan. 


1855- 


-Francis Stucker. 


1891- 


-Joseph S. Webb. 


1858- 


-Amos Riegel. 


1894- 


-Milton Setzer. 


1861- 


-Charles Packer. 


1897- 


-Robert Breslin. 


1864- 


-Reuben Ziegenfuss. 


1900- 


-Jonathan H. Gombert- 


1867- 


-Peter S. Keiser. 


1903- 


-James H. Rothermel. 


1870- 


-Jacob W. Raudenbush. 


1906- 


-William H. Reber. 


1873- 


-Oliver Brenizer. 


1909- 


-August Begel. 


1876- 


-Jacob W. Raudenbush. 








CORONERS. 




1843- 


—Lewis Haney. 


1872- 


-James B. Tweedle. 


1846- 


—John Horn, Jr. 


1873- 


-John T. Weston. 


1849- 


-William H. Eberly. 


1874- 


-J. J. Smyth. 


1852- 


—A. G. Broadhead. 


1875- 


-A. M. Straup. 


1855- 


— L. D. Knowles. 


1876- 


-P. D. Keiser. 


1858- 


-S. B. Hutchinson. 


1879- 


-C. W. Lentz. 


1859- 


-Elwin Bauer. 


1882- 


-P. H. Latham. 


1863- 


— R. Leonard. 


1885- 


-J. A. Horn. 


1864- 


—Solomon Driesbach. 


1888- 


-W. W. Buck. 


1865- 


—John B. Longshore. 


1891- 


-William L. Lutz. 


1866- 


—Horace De Young. 


1894- 


-William P. Long. 


1867- 


—Elwin Bauer. 


1901- 


-J. H. Behler. 


1868- 


—J. C. Kramer. 


1904- 


-G. S. Kirby. 


1869- 


—Joseph De Frehn. 


1907- 


-Edward G. Bray. 


1870- 


—John Painter. 
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1843- 


-Peter Bauman. 


1871 


1845- 


-Abraham Shortz. 


1873 


1847- 


—Lawrence D. Knowles. 


1875 


1849- 


-James R. Struthers. 


1878- 


1851- 


-James I. Blakslee. 


1881 


1853- 


-A. G. Broadhead. 


1887- 


1855- 


-Samuel B. Price. 


1890 


1857- 


-Franklin Reed. 


1893- 


1859- 


-Robert Klotz. 


1896 


1861- 


-Conrad Kocher. 


1899 


1863- 


-Wm. M. Raudenbush. 


1902 


1865- 


-Patrick Sharkey. 


1905 


1867- 


-A. G. Broadhead. 


1908 


1869- 


-James Sweeney. 





-Edgar Twining. 
-William E. Levan. 
-Edgar Twining. 
-Max Schweibinz. 
-Douglass McLean. 
-George Dolan. 
-James T. Mulhearn. 
-Levi Horn. 
-Thomas M. Whildin. 
-Lawrence Tarleton. 
-Douglass L. Arner. 
-Thomas W. Ferry. 
-Milton A. Mummey. 



PROTHONOTARIES AND CLERKS OF THE COURT. 



1843— William H. Brown. 
1846 — Charles Snyder. 
1849 — Dennis Bauman. 
1855— Stephen E. Sites. 
1858— Robert Q. Butler. 
1861— Thomas J. Heberling. 



1864— J. H. Siewers. 
1873 — Thomas Kemerer. 
1879— George W. Esser. 
1891— David G. Watkins. 
1897— E. I. J. Paetzel. 
1900— William J. Zerby. 



PROTHONOTARIES. 

1903 — James E. James. 
1909— Henry W. Bartels. 



CLERKS OP THE COURT. 

1903— W. J. Zerby. 
1909— John J. McGinley. 



REGISTERS AND RECORDERS. 



1843— Robert Klotz. 
1846 — Oliver Musselman. 
1852— A. B. Nimson. 
1858— Edward K. Stroh. 
1861— A. B. Nimson. 
1867— William Graver. 



1870 — Alfred Muttingham. 
1873— Bernard Phillips. 
1879— James H. Handwerk. 
1891 — Henry E. Swartz. 
1894 — Robert G. McMichael. 



RECORDERS OF DEEDS. 

1903 — Robert G. McMichael. 
1906— Warren R. Van Dyke. 
1909— Horace F. Keat. 



REGISTERS OF WILLS. 

1903— Henry W. Bartels. 
1909— Curtis C. Doak. 
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DISTRICT ATTORNEYS. 



1843— James R. Struthers. 1880- 

1850— O. H. Wheeler. 1886- 

1856— Samuel McLean. 1889- 

1859 (May)— Wm. H. Butler, 1895- 

Allen Craig. 1898- 

1862— Wesley B. Leonard. 1901- 

1867— E. C. Dimmick. 1907- 
1874— E. R. Siewers. 



-Edward M. Mulhearn. 
-W. M. Rapsher. 
-Joseph S. Fisher. 
-Eugene O. Nothstein. 
-Daniel W. Sittler. 
-Frank P. Sharkey. 
-George E. Gray 



COUNTY SURVEYORS. 



1850- 


— Henry Boyer, Jr. 


1867- 


-C. H. Dickerman. 


1853- 


-S. C. Sites. 


1868- 


-Harvey Boyer. 


1855- 


—Charles H. Nimson. 


1872- 


-William G. Freyman. 


1859 


(Jan.)— Thos. L. Foster, 


1874- 


-Josiah Xander. 




Hiram Belford. 


1875- 


-Charles Carroll. 


1861- 


—Oliver Bauman. 


1878- 


-H. B. Salkeld. 


1863- 


—Edwin Shortz. 


1879- 


-Henry Boyer. 


1865- 


-R. F. Hofford. 


1883- 


-Franz Maekl. 


1866- 


—James Harvey. 


1901- 


-William B. Tombler. 



COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 



1854 — J. H. Siewers. 
1857 — Thomas L. Foster. 
1863— R. F. Hofford. 
1881 (June)— T. M. Balliet. 



1887— T. A. Snyder. 
1896— A. S. Beisel. 
1902— James J. Bevan. 



PART IV. 



CHAPTER I. ' 

Geography. 

surface and area. 

Carbon County lies in the center of the eastern part of Penn- 
sylvania. It is a part of the Appalachian Mountain system. Its 
mountains raise to a height varying from six to thirteen hundred 
feet. Their sides in many places are very steep and have been 
worn into irregular shapes by water and wind. The rocky sides 
of the mountains, the wild ravines through which come pouring 
the mountain streams, and the overhanging rocks give to this 
region its wild mountainous appearance, causing it to be called 
the "Switzerland of America." 

Geology tells us that the rocks which form these mountains 
were once a vast plain as level as the Mississippi Valley. During 
later times, however, these level rocks were folded and bent, and 
at some places, like at Mauch Chunk, were placed in an almost 
vertical position. It is thought that immediately after the great 
Appalachian Uplift the mountains were several thousand feet 
higher than they are now. Their summits were worn away and 
formed the slopes between the mountains and the ocean. It is 
by this process of washing away the mountain tops during the 
many centuries which followed the uplift that geologists explain 
the sudden ending of the coal measures. The coal measures at 
one time extended beyond locust and Sharp Mountains; but, 
like all the other layers of rocks, that at one time were capped with 
rock-ribbed mountains, they have, bit by bit, been carried toward 
the sea to build the plains which extend from the foot of the hills 
of the Blue Mountain to the Atlantic Ocean. This seems like a 
wonderful task, but the giant forces of wind, water, and frost were 
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able to accomplish untold wonders during a period so long that 
centuries seem to count as but a single year. 

Another reason for thinking that all mountains at one time 
rose to greater heights than they now do, is the fact that all rocks 
found on the mountain summits were formed in the presence of 
water. The sandstones and the conglomerates are formed by 
round pebbles rounded and smoothed by running water. The 
layer of rocks now forming the top of the Blue Mountain were 
once buried under all the rocks which were deposited long after- 
ward, as also the coal measures which were at least eighteen 
thousand two hundred feet thick. Mt. Pisgah was capped with 
Pottsville conglomerate which forms the bottom of the coal 
measures, and was at one time covered with the fifteen hundred 
feet of strata which yet remain in the Panther Creek Valley where 
they were never worn away. 

Flowing water always carrying sand, was a powerful force in 
wearing down mountains. Moving ice at one time greatly helped. 
Wind, when carrying sand and water, was a powerful agent. 
Frost, when the crevices of rocks become filled with water, often 
cracked loose and broke the largest rocks into fragments. Roots 
growing into the cracks of rocks often wedged loose large rocks 
of considerable size, so that they could be carried away. The mud, 
the sand, and the pebbles which resulted from this wearing away 
of the mountain tops must have been carried by the rivers to the 
sea, there to form the plains as already stated. It is easy to 
understand that great changes must have taken place in order 
that the rocks which were at one time lying flat were brought into 
the vertical position in which they may be seen on the Mauch 
Chunk side where the bridge connecting the Mauch Chunks 
crosses the Lehigh River, or to look into the valley from the Flag 
Staff and remember that you are standing upon the edge of 
rocks more than sixteen hundred feet high which have been 
turned into the air. 

Carbon County is bounded on the northwest by Luzerne; 
on the east by Monroe; on the south by Northampton and Lehigh ; 
and on the southwest by Schuylkill. It was taken from North- 
ampton and Monroe Counties by an act of 1845. 
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The assessed valuation of all the property in the county in 
1910 was $27,088,630. 

The length of the county is about 20 miles, the breadth 
about 19 miles, and the area about 390 square miles. If the entire 
surface of the county were divided into farms of 50 acres each 
there would be just about 5,000 such farms. 



MOUNTAINS. 

The surface is broken by a succession of mountains, hills, 
and valleys, all of which have the general direction of the Blue, 
or Kittatinny Mountain, which divides Carbon from Lehigh and 
Northampton Counties. In Kidder Township the summits of 
the mountains are rather low and flat. On account of the dense 
forests that covered the central and eastern part of this township 
when white men first saw it, and on account of the swamp lands 
surrounding Mud, Moses, Wood, Big and Round Ponds, as well 
as Grass Lake, this region was called the Shades of Death. Pine 
Hill, in this township, is a knoll between Hickory Run on the 
north and Mud Run on the south. 

Broad Mountain lies in Penn Forest Township east of Penn 
Haven Junction, between the windings of the Lehigh River and 
Big Bear Creek. Kettle Mountain lies to the south of this creek 
and in the form of a crescent encloses Kettle Valley. Broad 
Mountain and Kettle Mountain are continuations, to the east, of 
Nesquehoning Mountain. The south arm of Kettle Mountain is a 
continuation, to the east, of Mahoning Mountain which lies 
between Mahoning and Mauch Chunk Townships. The north 
arm of Kettle Mountain is sometimes called Big Mountain. The 
Pocono Mountains cover the remainder of Penn Forest Township. 

Spring Mountain separates Banks and Packer Townships, 
and the continuation of this mountain to the east is called East 
Spring Mountain. Black Creek Gap is the name of the gap that 
separates them. In the northern part of Banks Township, north 
of Beaver Meadow, lies Pismire Hill, which is underlaid by the 
lowest coal measures. East Pismire Hill, which contains a basin 
of the Buck Mountain coal vein, is in the northwestern part of 
Lausanne Township near the headwaters of Leslie Run. 
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Bald Mountain, or Bald Ridge, lies in the U formed by the 
Lehigh River between Rockport and Penn Haven. Quakake 
Valley is at the foot of Bald Mountain and at Penn Haven is 
nothing but a narrow gorge through which the Quakake Creek 
flows. Nesquehoning Mountain is a broad flat plateau which 
lies to the south of Quakake Creek. It is between four and five 
miles wide, and is sometimes incorrectly called Broad Mountain. 

Locust and Sharp Mountains are in Mauch Chunk Township, 
and between them is Panther Creek Valley. Sharp Mountain is 
to the south of this valley, and extends from a point which is 
about one mile north of Mauch Chunk westward into Schuylkill 
County. Locust Mountain is to the north of this valley, and 
extends westward into the same county. Sharp Mountain is 
separated from Mahoning Mountain by the valley through which 
Mauch Chunk Creek flows, and Locust Mountain from Nesque- 
honing Mountain by Nesquehoning Valley. Locust and Sharp 
Mountains unite about one mile north of Mauch Chunk to form 
Mount Pisgah. The Switchback Railroad begins at Mount 
Pisgah and continues along Sharp Mountain to Summit Hill. 

Mahoning Mountain separates Mauch Chunk and Mahoning 
Townships. The part of its summit which is directly west of the 
Lehigh River now is called the Flag Staff. The mountain at the 
base of which is the Lehigh Valley Railroad station is sometimes 
called the Sugar Loaf and by the Indians was called "Machk 
Tschunk," which means Bear Mountain. 

Indian Mountain is in northern Towamensing Township. 
Mahoning and Lizard Hills are between Mahoning and Lizard 
Creeks. Yellow Pine Ridge is near the border of Towamensing 
and Lower Towamensing Townships. Stony Ridge is along the 
northern border of the Blue Ridge. 

The Kittatinny Mountain consists of a series of parallel 
ridges, of which in this county, the principal ones are Indian 
Mountain at the headwaters of the Pocono Creek; Pine Ridge 
near the border of the Towamensing Townships ; and the Mahoning 
and Lizard Hills. Stony Ridge is on the north side of the Blue 
Ridge and is also one of them. 
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THE REMAINS OF THE OLD GLACIAL PERIOD. 

After the coal period years upon years had passed and age 
succeeded age until we come to the period in which man appeared. 
During this period, known as the Quatrenary, the whole northern 
part of North America was covered with an immense sheet of ice. 
Like the glaciers of to-day this whole sheet was constantly moving 
southward. It seldom moved more than several inches a day. 
As it moved forward it often tore loose stones and rocks or planed 
off portions of rocks over which it passed. The ice sheet in its 
progress carried along the stones it loosened, and as the stones 
were thus absorbed as the ice moved onward, the stones over which 
the mass moved were scratched and seared with peculiar parallel 
marks which are always sure indications that they were in the 
presence of glaciers. 

The material thus carried by the ice was finally taken to the 
end of the ice sheet and as the icemeltedaway thematerial dropped. 
The material so dropped forms what is known as a terminal 
moraine. The lower portion of the ice sheet extended as far 
south as Carbon County, and the great terminal moraine formed 
during the period passes through the center of Kidder Township, 
and enters the valley about ten miles above Mauch Chunk. It 
crosses the river near Hickory Run and then crosses the northern 
border of the state, entering New York at the northeastern corner 
of McKean County. It enters the state again in northeastern 
Warren County and continues to the south, crossing into Ohio 
near the northwestern corner of Beaver County. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Political Divisions. 

banks township. 

This township was taken from Lausanne Township in 1841 
before Carbon County was organized. It was named after the 
man who was then judge of Northampton County, Judge Banks. 
It is about ten miles in length east and west, and about two miles 
in width. It lies almost entirely upon the top of Spring Moun- 
tain, and is from fourteen to sixteen hundred feet above the sea 
level. Its surface is hilly, its soil is gravelly, and much of its 
land is yet unseated. The coal deposits are its principal source 
of wealth, most of its people being engaged in the mining industry. 
The value of the coal produced and the number of men employed 
will be found in the chapter on the coal industry. 

Beaver Creek rises near Jeanesville along the northern border 
of the township, flows easterly till it reaches Hazel Creek 
at the edge of Lausanne Township, from whence the descent of 
the Hazel is very rapid southward into the Quakake Creek. 
Hazel Creek rises in the northeastern portion of the township and 
flows south. From the point of its junction with Beaver Creek 
the stream is often called Black Creek. 

The Beaver Meadow Division and the Hazleton Branch of 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad are in this township. A branch 
of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad crosses the western end. 

The township at present is divided into four election districts, 
Audenried, Jeanesville, Leviston, and Park View. The assessed 
valuation of the real estate in 1910 was $1,125,230. In 1880 
the population was 4,619. 

The first school was started in 1835 by Miss Lydia Bidlack 
in a building formerly used as a blacksmith shop. During the 
1909-10 term there were twenty teachers employed, five of whom 
were men. ' '. 
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Yorktown and Audenried are mining towns which adjoin 
each other. They are in the western portion of the township; 
Audenried extending into Schuylkill County. Tresckow, Levis- 
ton, Coleraine, Coolstown, and Jeanesville are villages. 

BEAVER MEADOW. 

Beaver Meadow is located in center of Banks Township . It is 
said that beavers were found in the creek upon which it is located 
when the white man first came here, hence the name of the creek 
and the town. The assessed valuation of its real estate in 1910 
was $218,395, an d there were five teachers employed in its schools. 
There is also a parochial school. 

The town contains five streets, two of which are main thor- 
oughfares; Broad Street is the old turnpike from Mauch Chunk 
to Berwick. The town is supplied with water by the Citizens' 
Water Company and with light by the Consumers' Electric Light 
Company. Four mails are brought into the town each day by 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad. There are a number of fire plugs in 
the town and the Volunteer Fire Company is well supplied with 
hose. There is a Greek Catholic, a Roman Catholic, a Lutheran, 
and a Methodist Church. 



EAST MAUCH CHUNK. 

This locality was known as "the kettle" in its early history. 
This name seems well applied since the whole appears like a knoll 
surrounded by a large amphitheatre of hills. One of the first 
families that lived here had a home in the present borough limits 
before the town was laid out. John Burns and John Ruddle 
were among the early comers, Burns having settled in the borough 
in 1824. The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company laid out 
about sixty acres into town lots in 1850. The lots were origi- 
nally sold for one hundred dollars, though to-day they are worth 
more than twice as many thousand. 

The early histories tell many interesting stories of James 
Nowlin, the Irish schoolmaster, who taught pupils for two dollars 
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and fifty cents a quarter. He was said to be a good mathema- 
tician, severe, and frequent in applying "taws," a short hickory 
handle to which were fastened four leather lashes. Disobedience 
or wrong answers were always paid for by stinging blows on the 
hand which the party to be punished was always obliged to stretch 
out to receive the " taws." Among the early settlers may be men- 
tioned David Mummey, Charles Zellur, T. h- Foster, Patrick 
Kenny, and Peter Coyle, who owned several of the first houses. 

The borough was incorporated in 1854. In 1910 the taxable 
property was assessed at $1,336,365 and there were eleven schools 
and thirteen teachers. 

The first industry in the town was the East Mauch Chunk 
Wharf, owned by the Beaver Meadow Railroad Company and the 
Honey Brook Coal Company. These companies owned it until 
the freshet of 1862, when it came under the control of the Lehigh 
Coal and Navigation Company, and was abandoned in 1887. 

John Solomon and George Twining owned and operated a 
planing mill which was destroyed by fire and never rebuilt. 
The town is supplied with water by the Mauch Chunk Water 
Company. This water comes from three reservoirs situated on 
Ruddle's Run and from three artesian wells. One of these wells 
is over five hundred feet deep and has a continual stream of water 
issuing from its mouth. 

The plant which supplies the town with electricity is situated 
in the borough. The Carbon Transit Company runs trolley 
cars through the borough every half hour. Protection against 
fire is furnished by the Onoko, No. 1 and Fairview, No. 2, Fire 
Companies. There is but one chemical engine, while there are 
two hose houses. A constable is elected in each ward. He is 
assisted by a chief of police who may secure assistants when 
necessity requires them. The Citizens' National Bank was 
recently organized. 

The industries of the town are a planing mill, marble works, a 
facing mill, Eagle Brewing Company, and the Dery Silk Mill. 
In the silk mill from forty to fifty thousand yards of broad silk 
are woven every two weeks, and the wages paid during the same 
time amount to fifty thousand dollars. Satin is also woven. 
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Between four hundred and four hundred and fifty hands are 
constantly employed. 

There is now a Lutheran, a Reformed, a Methodist, a German 
Catholic, and an Episcopal Church in the town. St. John's 
Episcopal was the first. 

EAST PENN TOWNSHIP. 

In 1876 a portion of land lying west of the Lehigh River 
was set off from the Towamensing District, and was called Penn 
Township. In 1827, East Penn was again reduced in size, as a 
large portion of Mauch Chunk Township was taken from it. 

The southern portion of this township being on the northern 
slope of the Blue Ridge, a large part of its area is still as much of a 
wilderness as when the Indians roamed upon it. A portion of it 
was settled by the English and Germans who located near Ben 
Salem Church. This old log church, thirty by forty feet with 
galleries on its sides, was completed in 1797. It was used by the 
Reformed and Lutheran congregations. The present brick 
structure was built on its site in 1855. 

The earliest schools were connected in the church in 1790. 
After the church was completed school was held in it. All the 
teaching was in German. In 18 12 a stone schoolhouse was built 
in the eastern part of the township in which was taught English 
by Lawrence Enge. The following certificate was given to 
Hannah Andreas: 

"This is to certify that the bearer, is head of her class by 
good attention of her Book, and thereby has gained the good 
will of her tutor. Andrew Cronilan, 

"the 30th of January, 1821." 

In 1844 it contained six schools with three hundred pupils. 
In 1909 there were seven teachers. 

The Furnace and Forge was erected in 1828 and continued 
for a long time. 

Lizard Creek flows eastward through the entire distance of 
the township. 

It is about eight miles long and three miles broad. The 
assessed valuation of its property in 1910 was $321,157. 
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EAST SIDE BOROUGH. 

This borough is in the northwestern part of the county in 
Kidder Township. It is directly opposite White Haven and on 
the older maps it is printed as East Haven. It has one school 
and the assessed valuation of its property is $52,334. It is the 
youngest borough in the county. 

The town is growing and will likely become a center of health, 
as is White Haven on the opposite side of the river. 

FRANKLIN TOWNSHIP. 

What is now Franklin Township was originally part of 
Towamensing, from which it was separated in 185 1. It is bounded 
on the north by the Pocono Mountains, which separate it from 
Penn Forest; on the east by Towamensing; on the south by Lower 
Towamensing; and on the west by the Lehigh River. The Poho 
Poco Creek crosses it and enters the Lehigh at Parryville. The 
township is uneven but well adapted to agriculture. 

The house of Frederick Hoeth stood east of Weissport. It 
was stealthily attacked by a small party of Indians in 1755, as 
is related in a previous chapter. After this atrocious attack, the 
remaining inhabitants of the township fled. The names which 
appeared on the assessment roll in 1781 were John Solt, Sr., David, 
Daniel, and John Solt. These men made the earliest permanent 
settlements. The Arners, Dreisbachs, Beltzes, Walks, and the 
Housknechts were among the early families to settle in this town- 
ship. There were no schools prior to 1822, as the children all 
attended the Gnadenhutten Mission. The first school was opened 
near the old Hoeth homestead. It was conducted in German 
by I^ewis Schnell ; the books used were the ABC Book, the Psalter, 
and the Bible. In 1884 there were ten schools; Franklin Inde- 
pendent School District having been later separated from the 
township, the township proper employed only eight teachers 
during January of 1910. 

A furnace was built on the Poho Poco Creek in 1818. John 
Heimbach retained possession of this furnace until 1834. After 
that the property changed hands^frequently and was managed 
with varying success. 
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The township has an area of about fifteen square miles. 
The assessed valuation of the property in 1910 was $713,416. 
It contains two wagon building establishments and a fence 
factory. The pottery, which had been conducted for a number 
of years, has been closed. The township ranks high for its farm 
products. 

FRANKIvIN INDEPENDENT DISTRICT. 

Politically speaking, this district is a part of Franklin Town- 
ship. It is the part lying directly east of Weissport, including 
the area directly along the canal, and is about three-fourths of a 
mile wide. The old state road leading from Lehighton to Strouds- 
burg extends through the district, and is still used daily by the 
carrier of the U. S. mail. The name of the district was probably 
taken from the builder of Fort Allen, Benjamin Franklin, or the 
burial ground, where lie buried several Revolutionary heroes, 
among them being Colonel Jacob Weiss, the founder of Weissport. 

Two railroads and the canal are within easy reach, the canal 
carrying coal chiefly. Water is excellent and plentiful, the houses 
are lighted with electric lights, and most of the homes are owned 
by the people who live in them. Many of the citizens work in 
the Packerton shops. About eighty men are employed at the 
boat yard. 

The churches with their allied organizations and the primary, 
intermediate, grammar, and high schools, employing in all six 
teachers, attend to the educational needs of the children. 

KIDDER TOWNSHIP. 

Penn Forest was divided in 1849. The new township was 
named Kidder after Judge Luther Kidder, who was then on the 
bench of the county. In the west are Mud Pond, Moses Wood 
Pond, Big Pond, Round Pond, and Grass Lake. Moses Wood 
Pond and Mud Pond are the sources of the Black Creek which 
flows east into the Lehigh River below Lehigh Tannery. The 
streams from the other sources flow west into the Tobyhanna, 
Dilltown Creek, and Mud Run from the southern border. 
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Hickory Run rises in the center of the township and flows south- 
west into the Lehigh. 

The timber of the township has been removed, but very 
little of the soil is cultivated. The township is about eight miles 
square. 

At Hickory Run, in the early fifties, there was erected a saw 
mill, a paling mill, and a bark mill. In 1855 there was erected 
on the hill a large boarding house capable of accommodating about 
one hundred and fifty men who were at work in the woods. The 
mills were run until all the timber was used after which they were 
abandoned in 1878. 

A large dam had also been built above Saylorsville. It was 
swept away by the freshet in 1847; in the rush of water seven 
lives were lost. 

At Saylorsville, on the Hickory Run, there were sawmills 
which have long been abandoned. A wintergreen distillery is 
now at this place. 

Albrightsville was settled in 1839. The tavern was started 
in 1844, and a postoffice has been here for many years. 

The schoolhouse was built in 1855 and was used for church 
purposes until churches were provided. 

East Haven once contained a flourishing sawmill. A school- 
house and a few dwellings are at this place. There is also a 
station along the Lehigh Valley Railroad. 

In the early history of Lehigh Tannery as many as eighty 
thousand hides were tanned in one year at a tannery located 
there. This was entirely destroyed by fire in 1875 and never 
rebuilt. 

In 1875 the Knickerbocker Ice Company of Philadelphia 
built a large ice house. A sawmill was also erected in the town- 
ship, but it was burned in 1874 and never rebuilt. The bridge 
across the Lehigh was built in 1867-68. 

Mud Run, a station along the Lehigh Valley Railroad, con- 
tains a depot and a postoffice. Many sawmills at one time 
flourished in this community. In 1909 there were four schools. 

A great fire swept the hills in the vicinity of Mud Run in 1875. 
A strong wind blew from the west and mills, houses, logs, timber, 
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and standing trees were destroyed. Much valuable property 
was thus consumed. 

The assessed valuation of, the property in 1910 was $192,353 
and four teachers were engaged in its schools. 

LANSFORD. 

Lansford was so named in honor of Hon. Asa Iyansford Foster, 
and was formed from the mining settlements known as Ashton 
and Storm Hill. It grew up as new workings were undertaken 
by the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company. "Storm Hill" 
was the name given to what is now the eastern part of Lansford, 
being so named because a house built there by Peter Fisher was 
blown over during a great storm. The name Ashton was applied 
to a cluster of houses which stood where the western part of 
I/ansford has since been built. Tansford is located on the plateau 
which forms the first terrace above Panther Creek Valley as one 
ascends the mountain toward Summit Hill. The borough now 
includes an area approximately one and one-fourth miles long by 
one-half of a mile wide. It was incorporated in 1877. 

Mining operations were begun in the vicinity of Ashton in 
1844, when tunnels 3 and 4 were driven. In the following year 
tunnels 5, 6, and 7 were started. In 1846 the planes began to 
carry coal from the valley to Summit Hill, and thence to Mauch 
Chunk by the Gravity Railroad as stated in a previous chapter. 
The building of the Nesquehoning Valley Railroad and the cutting 
of the tunnel through the mountain at Hauto into the Panther 
Creek Valley, as well as its favorable location in the heart of the 
richest coal deposits in the world, caused its rapid growth. 

In 1910 the assessed valuation of its property was $4,655,454. 
The population according to the census of the same year was 
8,321. During the school term of 1910-11 twenty-eight teachers 
and a Superintendent of Schools were employed. There are 
four well equipped school buildings. 

The town is supplied with electricity for light and power, 
sewers, water, trolleys, and will soon have postal service by free 
delivery. There are seven Portestant Churches, four Catholic, 
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and one Jewish. The newspapers are the Lansford Leader and 
the Lansford and Summit Hill Record. The town has a city hall, 
paved streets, up-to-date dwellings, and is rapidly building up 
with comfortable homes which the people are erecting for them- 
selves. 

Mining of coal, of course, is the principal industry. Many 
people are, however, employed in a silk mill which is located here. 
Others are engaged in the shirt factory and in the shops and 
foundry conducted by the coal company. The property is pro- 
tected against fire by a fire department; there are three banks 
to protect the financial interests; and three men serve in the 
capacity of police. Lansford also has one of the two ice plants of 
the county. 

LAUSANNE TOWNSHIP. 

In 1808 Penn Township was divided into East Penn, West 
Penn, and Lausanne. According to this division, Lausanne 
included all the northern portion of what is now Carbon County 
on the west side of the Lehigh River. In 1827 a portion was taken 
from Lausanne to form Mauch Chunk Township; Banks was 
taken from it in 1 842 ; and Packer was cut out of it in 1 847. When 
Lehigh Township was formed in 1875 from what yet remained of 
the original Lausanne, it was reduced to its present size, which 
is about four miles long and two miles broad, containing approxi- 
mately eight square miles. The assessed valuation of the taxable 
property in 1910 was $43,401, and one school was maintained. 

The streams are Laurel and Spruce Runs and Hazel Creek. 
The township is mountainous and but little of it is cultivated. 
Much of it to-day is a wilderness as it was in 1808. 

LEHIGH TOWNSHIP. 

This township with Lausanne forms a triangle in the northern 
portion of the county. It was embraced in Lausanne until 1875, 
when it became a separate township. 

The Quakake Creek flows east and empties into the Lehigh 
at Penn Haven. Spruce, Laurel, and Indian Runs form the creek 
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which empties into the Lehigh below Rockport. Leslie Run 
rises in Luzerne County and empties into the Lehigh at Leslie Run 
depot. 

Broad Mountain is the southern border of the township, and 
between it and Bald Ridge is Quakake Valley, which extends 
across the township near the middle from east to west. The 
settled portion extends from the northern slope of Bald Ridge. 

The first road was the state road from the Lehigh and Susque- 
hanna Turnpike to the Mountain House, through Weatherly 
Borough to White Haven. The White Haven and Lausanne 
Turnpike was started in 1840. The Lehigh Valley Railroad runs 
along the banks of the Lehigh in this township. The Mahanoy 
Division branches off at Penn Haven Junction. 

The first known settlements were made at Rockport about 
1824, when sawmills and houses for laborers were erected. The 
settlement was first called Lowrytown. The rafts built here 
were floated down the river to Mauch Chunk, the boatmen walking 
back by the Indian path which led from Gnadenhutten to Wyo- 
ming. 

The Buck Mountain Coal Company built a railroad five 
miles long to Rockport to enable the shipping of coal by the Lehigh 
Coal and Navigation Company's canal. A tunnel of two hundred 
yards was necessary at the foot of the incline to extend the plane 
to the river. 

The post office was established in 1850. 

The settlement at Penn Haven was commenced in 1838 by 
the Hazleton Coal Company as a shipping point for coal. After 
the freshet of 1850 the company constructed a branch road from 
the Hazel Creek bridge to the mountain top at Penn Haven. 
From here the coal was taken from the railroads aside of the 
river by two incline planes twelve hundred feet long and four 
hundred and thirty feet descent. These have since been aban- 
doned. Pictures of them may still be seen in many of the homes 
in Mauch Chunk. 

Its tanneries once were prosperous, but their operation has 
been discontinued. 

Glen Onoko, Penn Haven Junction, Penn Haven, Weatherly 
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Borough, and Rockport are located in this township. Rockport 
is noted for the excellence of its building stone. The court house 
at Mauch Chunk is built of stone quarried here. 

The surface, whose area is approximately fifteen miles square, 
consists largely of forest lands, and the assessed valuation of the 
property in 1910 was $126,689. During January of 1910 three 
teachers were employed in the schools. The township was 
formerly noted for its tanr-'/ies. 

LEHIGHTON. 

The Moravians purchased the land now forming Lehighton 
in 1746. The southwestern part was occupied by the Mission 
which is described in the early history of the county. The land 
on which the town plot was first laid out in 1794 was owned by 
Jacob Weiss and William Henry. The town square with building 
lots bordering on it was laid out. 

A bridge was built across the river to Jacob Weiss', and the 
road was extended up the narrows to the Landing Tavern during 
the year the Lehigh and Susquehanna Turnpike Company was 
incorporated. Later it was continued across Broad Mountain 
to Berwick. The first hotel was opened in 1809 by John Hagen- 
buch. A tannery was started on a portion of the Moravian land 
near the cemetery in 1859. Daniel Snyder built a grist mill at 
the mouth of the Mahoning Creek about 1825. 

A log house was built on the Mission grounds in 1820; one- 
half of it was used for a school, and the other half for a church. 
The public school system was adopted in Mahoning about 1840, 
while Lehighton was still a part of it. 

The Carbon Academy had been located at Weissport, but the 
freshet of 1862 washed away the building. R. F. Hofford, who 
conducted it, started another at Lehighton with A. S. Christman as 
assistant. This building was later sold and another building 
erected. The academy building is now used as a dwelling. 

The first newspaper was called the Weekly News. The 
Carbon Advocate appeared in 1872 and is still continued. The 
Lehighton Press is published weekly and the Evening Leader daily. 
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The town property is protected from fire by two hose compan- 
ies. Order is preserved by two policemen, one serving day, and the 
other night. Money and valuables are securely kept in two 
banks, the First National and the Citizens. 

Joseph Obert started the first house for packing meat in the 
Lehigh Valley in 1865. It is still in operation and equipped with 
up-to-date appliances. About one hundred men are employed 
and the business amounts to 1 one milfton dollars a year. 

The following industries are now in operation: Two brick 
plants, a lace mill, a shirt factory, two silk mills, a stove factory, 
a wagon factory, and a planing mill. 

The houses are lighted with electricity, and the Carbon 
Transit Company operates a trolley system between Lehighton 
and Mauch Chunk. The postoffice was established ninety-eight 
years ago and now has sixteen incoming and outgoing mails 
daily. Water is supplied from three reservoirs. 

The borough is approximately two miles long and one and 
one-half miles wide. There are eleven streets running north and 
south which are numbered and ten running east and west which 
are named. The assessed valuation of the taxable property in 
1910 was $4,655,454. w- 

There are three school buildings (one in each of the three 
wards) in which are engaged twenty-two teachers under the 
direction of a supervising principal. The following are the public 
buildings: Opera house, six hotels, and eleven churches. The 
fair grounds in the western portion of the town are in charge of 
the Carbon County Agricultural Society. This society is con- 
stantly improving the grounds and the yearly fair is one of the 
best educative agencies along agricultural lines in the county. 

The public park in the central part of the town is one of the 
choicest of its kind in the county. The monument marking the 
burying place of the martyred Moravians is one of the historic 
marks which should be seen by all. 



LOWER TOWAMENSING TOWNSHIP. 

This township lies on the southern border of the county. It 
is bounded on the south by the Blue or Kittatinny Mountains; 
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on the east by Monroe County; on the north by Franklin and 
Towamensing Townships; and on the west by the Lehigh River 
and East Penn Township. The Aquashicola Creek rises in Monroe 
County, flows east along the base of the Blue Ridge, and enters the 
Lehigh at Lehigh Gap. This township was separated from 
Towamensing Township about 1841. Ten years later another 
effort was made to again divide the township, but it failed. 

Of the early settlers, the Boyers, the Bowmans, the Merk- 
hams, and the Strohls were the most noted. Some of their 
descendents are to-day residents of the township. The assess- 
ment rolls and old deeds of this township contain many names 
that have been entirely forgotten. In 1752 Nicholas Oplinger 
was appointed constable. The Christian name of the Boyer who 
came to this township before 1755 is not known. He was living 
on a farm north of the Gap when the Indian trouble of 1755 began. 
All the families of the vicinity gathered in a block house which had 
been built for protection against the Indians. 

Mrs. Nicholas D. Strohl, a granddaughter of Frederick Boyer, 
was brought up in her grandfather's family. She relates that 
while the families were at the block house the father of Mr. Boyer 
one morning went up to the farm accompanied by his son, Fred- 
erick, who was then thirteen years old, and the other children. 
Mr. Boyer was ploughing and Fred was hoeing potatoes. Without 
any warning, they were surprised by a band of Indians. Mrs. 
Boyer saw them first and called to Fred to run. Mr. Boyer first ran 
towards the house, but finding he could not reach it, he ran for 
the creek and was shot through the head as he reached the farther 
side. Fred escaped to the wheat field and was brought back. 
The Indians scalped the father in Fred's presence. Then unhitch- 
ing the horses from the plough, they started for Stone Hill, 
taking Fred and his sisters with them. 

After reaching the level land on the top they were joined by 
other Indians on their way to Canada. The sisters were separated 
from the brother in the march and were never heard from again. 
Nothing was ever heard from Mrs. Boyer and those who remained 
in the block house. Frederick was a prisoner with the French 
and the Indians of Canada for five years, and was then sent to 
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Philadelphia from where he came to take possession of the farm. 
He died October 31, 1832, aged eighty-nine years. 

Two brothers, Jacob and Nicholas Snyder, came into pos- 
session of a three hundred acre farm on the north side of the 
Aquashicola Creek about 1781. Upon this farm was a mineral 
spring. The water from this spring was analyzed by Thomas E. 
Jones, of the University of Pennsylvania, who reported that it 
had healing properties. Bath houses were erected, but they 
were used for only a short time. 

The date of the settlement of Bowmans is not definitely 
known, but it was before 1791 as the old records show. It was 
named after Henry Bowman. 

The Oplinger, mentioned in Franklin's letter, was one of the 
first settlers. Boyer, Ziegenfus, Arner, and Kunkle are some of 
the prominent names on the assessment sheets. 

The first road was that traveled by Zinzendorf in 1742. It 
was later used by the Moravians and traveled by Franklin to 
Fort Allen, and later became part of the Lehigh and Susquehanna 
Turnpike. 

General Thomas Craig, mentioned in connection with the 
Revolution, settled at Lehigh Gap in 1814 and kept the hotel 
until 1822, when his son succeeded him. 

The Clarissa Forge and Furnace was erected about 1818, on 
the Aquashicola Creek, nearly a mile northeast of Little Gap. 
David Heimbach named it "Clarissa" in honor of his wife, and 
Joseph J. Albright, a later owner who was a great admirer of 
Henry Clay, changed the name to "Ashland Iron Works." Ore 
was brought to. Lehigh Gap by boat and thence to the furnace 
six miles distant by wagons. The furnace was worked successfully 
until 1 841, when it was entirely washed away by the floods. 

The first schools in the township were held in the Union 
Church under the direction of the Lutheran and Reformed con- 
gregations. The free school system was adopted in 1838. Seven 
stone schoolhouses were built about 1852. There were ten 
schools in the township in 1884, while in 1910 there were twenty- 
one teachers employed. 

The assessed valuation of the property in the district in 1 910 
was $1,828,450. 
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MAHONING TOWNSHIP. 

The first settlements north of the Blue Ridge were made in 
this township. In March, 1862, William Penn deeded a tract of 
five thousand acres to Adrian Voresen, of Rotterdam, Holland. 
Voresen sold it to Benjamin Furley, of the same city, who in 
1735 had some of it surveyed. In 1745 Furley sold part of this 
tract to Edward Shippen, a merchant of Philadelphia and the 
grandfather of Benedict Arnold's wife, Peggy Shippen. Mr. 
Shippen conveyed his tract to Richard Peters, of Philadelphia, 
of whom the Moravians bought the one hundred and twenty 
acres mentioned in the story of Gnadenhutten. The deed was 
drawn up in favor of Charles Brockden. In his visit to this 
locality in 1742, Zinzendorf communicated with the Indians whose 
hunting grounds were in the Mahoning and adjacent valleys. 
He looked upon the locality as a good place to start a mission, 
and reported this to the Brethren at Bethlehem, which resulted 
in the purchase mentioned above. 

When the Gilbert family returned their farm was sold to 
Joseph Longstreth. Later the property was owned by Dr. S. 
Kennedy, and in 1820 it was bought by Septimus Hough. 

The Dodson family came into the township about the same 
time as the Gilberts. Beck, Freyman, Nothstein, Miller, Hough, 
Fenstermacher, Klotz, Beltz, and Balliet are names found on the 
list of taxable persons in the early history of this township. 

The first store outside of I,ehighton was opened at New 
Mahoning in 1825 by A. Riegel. He also opened a blacksmith 
shop and a hotel at the same time. For a number of years a 
powder mill was conducted in this township, but was blown up 
several times and finally abandoned in 1854. 

Schools were opened by the Moravians at Lehigh ton. In 
1823 they were started in different parts of the township. The 
free school law was accepted in this district in 1840 and the town- 
ship was divided into districts. Lehighton became an inde- 
pendent school district in 1866 and Packerton in 1872. In 1910 
there were ten schools. 

The village of New Mahoning for many years had a store, a 
postoffice, a hotel, and a school. The store was first kept by 
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Ammon Arner. It was from Arner's school that the soldier 
boys volunteered during the Civil War. 

This township is one of the richest agricultural districts in the 
county and furnishes the towns and boroughs to the north and 
east of it with its products. The area is about seventy square 
miles; the assessed valuation of the taxable property in 1910 was 
$468,123. 



MAUCH CHUNK TOWNSHIP. 

This township was organized August 23, 1827. The land 
of which it was composed was taken largely from what was then 
East Penn Township. A small strip was taken from Lausanne, 
and the part that is now east of the Lehigh was added later. 
The portion last added was equal to about one-fourth of the 
original township. It is about thirteen miles from east to west 
and contains approximately twenty square miles. 

The township includes the land between Nesquehoning 
Mountain (often incorrectly called Broad) on the north and 
Mahoning Mountain on the south, and contains some of the 
richest coal deposits in the world. Packer, Lehigh, and Penn 
Forest Townships bound it on the north and Mahoning and 
Franklin on the south. It has an area of about fifteen square 
miles. Nesquehoning Creek flows eastward through this town- 
ship and empties into the Lehigh at what was formerly called 
Lausanne. Locust Mountain is on the southern side of this 
creek and forms an angle with Sharp Mountain, which is called 
Mt. Pisgah. Sharp Mountain extends westward into Schuylkill, 
and about five miles west of Mt. Pisgah contains something of a 
peak which is called Mt. Jefferson. Panther Creek Valley is 
between Locust and Sharp Mountains, and in it are found the 
treasures of coal previously mentioned. Mauch Chunk Creek is 
between Sharp and Mahoning Mountains. 

The first town in this township was built at the junction of 
Nesquehoning Creek and the Lehigh River. This spot was then 
called Lausanne. It was started when the Easton and Berwick 
Turnpike was opened by the Easton and Berwick Turnpike 
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Company about 1812. Jayne's Run empties into the Nesque- 
honing Creek near Lausanne. Just how wild and dreary this 
mountainous region must have appeared to the first settlers may 
best be imagined by following this creek up through the winding, 
rocky, moss-covered ravine to the summit of Nesquehoning 
Mountain where nature has fixed the divide which separates the 
waters of Jayne's Run from those which leap over the ledges and 
precipices of Glen Onoko. Save that the timber has been re- 
moved, the moss-covered rocks, the massive weather beaten 
bowlders, and tottering, toppling walls of frost loosened stones 
yet remain in the midst of this grand solitude just as they came 
from the hands of nature. k X • -► ||| 

The Landing Tavern was one of the first buildings in the 
town of Lausanne. Abraham Klotz was probably its first keeper. 
In 1817, he was followed by a man named Holland. John 
Rothermel, father of the famous artist, was landlord' from 1825 
until 1832. Isaac Chapman was the first postmaster here. In 
his diary of August 5, 1817, we read, "Rode to Lehighton to 
take the oath of office before Justice John Pryor as postmaster 
of Lausanne." Lausanne in those days contained ten houses, a 
store, and the Landing Tavern. Jacob Buss was the last keeper 
of this hotel. 

Lausanne would probably have become a flourishing town 
had it not been for the high price that the owners of the land 
asked of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company who wanted 
to purchase it. The company had planned to make it their 
principal town, but considering the price asked so much beyond 
its real value, they decided to locate their buildings where Mauch 
Chunk is now situated. 

In 1827, the company was assessed as follows: 346 acres of 
improved land, 3,692 acres of unimproved land, a grist mill, a 
store, a tavern, a furnace, a stone house, sixteen stone dwellings, 
sixteen log and frame dwellings, 42 horses, 36 oxen, and 36 mules. 
William Butler, George Fogleman, and Henry Rhodes were the 
only persons who in this assessment were designated as farmers, 
and of these Butler was farming for the company. Much of the 
valuable real estate now in the township belongs to private 
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individuals, but the company owns by far the larger portion. 
The assessed valuation in 1910 was $4,498,872, of which $3, 734,265 
was the property of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company. 

Mauch Chunk, East Mauch Chunk, Lansford, and Summit 
Hill were taken from Mauch Chunk Township. Coalport, Hauto, 
Bloomingdale, and Hacklebernie are villages. 

Nesquehoning is now the largest town in the township. It 
has a mixed population, and like all mining towns in the county 
is growing rapidly. Nesquehoning is an Indian term, meaning 
narrow valley. The town is second in age of the company's 
early towns. The first house was built here in 1824 for Thomas 
Kelley. The Room Run gravity road was built in 1830. This 
locality was originally known as "Hell's Kitchen." 

When the company decided upon laying out a town here 
they put the following into the newspapers of Eastern Penn- 
sylvania : 

"The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company offer for sale a 
variety of building lots in the town of Nesquehoning. This town 
is situated in the Nesquehoning Valley, within half a mile of the 
coal mines on Room Run, and four and one-half miles by a railway 
from the coal-landing at Mauch Chunk, forty miles from Catawissa, 
and thirty miles from Berwick on the Susquehanna. The ground 
is very favorable for a town plot, and a number of buildings are 
already erected. It being in the immediate vicinity of the greatest 
anthracite coal region now known, and on the only ground near 
it adapted for a town, will, no doubt, secure a speedy and extensive 
settlement. For terms apply to Joshua White, acting manager, 
at Mauch Chunk. ' ' This advertisement appeared in 1 83 1 . Enoch 
Lewis was at that time surveying the land. In 1832, when the 
centennial anniversary of Washington's birth came around, a 
very successful celebration was held which was attended by 
people from Lausanne, Mauch Chunk, and Lehighton. A great 
dinner was served at the house of N. Allen at four o'clock in the 
afternoon. 

The town is supplied with pure mountain water which comes 
from the reservoir which has been built in the third hollow, and 
supplied by electric power by the Panther Valley Electric Light, 
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Heat and Power Company. A silk mill is the only manufacturing 
establishment in the town. Nearly all of the men are engaged in 
or about the mines, where work is more regular and constant than 
in almost any other mining region in Pennsylvania. There are 
two school buildings in Nesquehoning. The one in the west end 
contains a room for each of the eight grades, and the one in the 
east end has one floor of a large addition devoted to high school 
work and a room for each of the grades below the eighth. There 
is a Greek and a Roman Catholic Church, as well as a Baptist and 
a Methodist Church in the town. 

There were twenty-two schools in the township during 
January of 1910, under the management of a principal who devoted 
most of his time to supervision. 



MAUCH CHUNK BOROUGH. 

The town of Mauch Chunk takes its name from the curiously 
shaped hill on the opposite side of the Tehigh, called by the 
Indians "Machk Tschunk," which means Bear Mountain, or 
Mountain of the Bears. The earliest known mention of it is in 
connection with the captivity of the Gilbert family. The name 
was then applied to the mountain, at the top of which is the 
Flagstaff. The town is built between Mt. Pisgah and Flagstaff 
Mountain. Down through this narrow valley flows the Mauch 
Chunk Creek. In order to build many of the houses against 
the mountain sides it was necessary to wall up the front of the 
house a whole story in some cases and dig down the rear two 
stories. The creek is arched over for almost its entire course, and 
nearly every foot of building ground has been used. 

As before stated, it was the intention of the company's 
officers to have their principal town at Lausanne, but the owner 
of the land thinking that the company must accept his price, 
made it so high that no one would buy at his figure. He was 
offered three-fourths of the amount he had fixed as his selling 
price, but he refused. The company never again tried to buy it. 
They placed the buildings necessary to do business along Mauch 
Chunk Creek. The house built for Steward Brink and his family 
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was the first in Mauch Chunk. It was near where the company's 
offices now are located. The family lived in one end and Mr. 
Brink had his bakery in the other. Mrs. Brink soon kept very 
many boarders. They took meals and slept in the long shed 
buildings adjoining the dwelling. The company built sixteen 
stone houses on each side of Broadway in 1822. Log and plank 
houses were built farther up the creek. Hotels, sawmills, grist- 
mills, and a foundry were built about 1825, and in 1827 a wooden 
bridge was built across the Lehigh. 

The Company began to sell lots in 1832 and merchants and 
manufacturers soon were seen in the town. Experiments were 
begun to make iron by using anthracite coal, and stoves were 
made which could be used very well in burning it. The First 
National Bank of Mauch Chunk was started August 1, 1864. 
The first newspapers were the Lehigh Pioneer and the Mauch 
Chunk Courier which first appeared in 1829. 

The business portion of the town was destroyed by fire in 
1 841, and in 1862 occurred the flood which destroyed much prop- 
erty. The water rose five feet one inch on the floor of the bank; 
more than forty buildings were carried away or were very seriously 
damaged; four lives were lost. 

In 1826 the population was increased to thirteen hundred 
and sixty-four, while the number of families was two hundred 
and sixty. In 1849 it was over twenty-five hundred, and as a 
majority of voters desired a borough form of government, the 
Court of Quarter Sessions granted a charter of incorporation in 
the following year. 

Upper Mauch Chunk constitutes the second ward of the 
borough. It is composed almost entirely of residences which are 
more than two hundred feet above the lower town. 

The town extends about a mile from east to west. It is 
divided into three wards and the assessed valuation of its property 
in 1910 was $2,141,938. Eighteen teachers and one supervising 
principal were employed. The High School was ranked as first 
class by the state authorities. 

The streets are paved and well lighted. The state road 
connects the town with Eehighton and a bridge spans the river 
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to East Mauch Chunk. Water is supplied by two reservoirs, 
private wells and springs, and the famous Thompson Spring. 
The gas tanks are along the river below the Mansion House and 
the power house for illumination is along the Lehigh above the 
Weigh Tock. 

The town people have the convenience of the trolley cars 
which are run by the Carbon Transit Company to East Mauch 
Chunk and Lehighton, as well as those that are run to Nesque- 
honing and Tansford by the Eastern Pennsylvania Railway 
Company. 

Mail is delivered three times and collected four times daily, 
except on Sunday when it is collected two times; the postoffice 
being on Susquehanna Street. There is a hose company in each 
of the three wards, and the chief of police is assisted by specials 
whenever needed. There are two banking institutions, the 
National Bank and the Mauch Chunk Trust Company 

Among the industries of the town are the Mauch Chunk 
Iron Works which manufactures machinery of various kinds and 
employs about forty men; the Mauch Chunk Mill in which silk 
is spun which requires the service of sixty employees; Corkill's 
Carriage Works, a facing mill, Harlan's Ice, Storage, and a Butcher 
plant in which cattle, selected weekly in Buffalo by Mr. Harlan 
himself and shipped to Mauch Chunk alive, are killed. 

Mauch Chunk has twelve churches. The Daily News and 
the Daily Times are daily papers and the Coal Gazette is a weekly. 
The county jail and the court house are located here. The 
Dimmick Memorial library and the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation Building are buildings especially well adapted for the 
purpose they serve. The hotels are large and able to accommo- 
date the thousands of visitors who come to Mauch Chunk 
yearly. 

The oldest houses in the town are at the western end of 
Broadway. At the Mansion House may still be seen the high 
water mark of the flood of 1862. The Switchback Railroad, 
the Soldiers' Monument, and Glen Onoko are places of interest 
connected with its development which have been previously 
mentioned. St. Mark's Church is one of the finest in the 
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country, its reredos ranking third in the world for beauty, while 
its fine carved brass litany desk and pulpit are unsurpassed. 



PACKER TOWNSHIP. 

Packer Township was taken from Lausanne in 1847. Broad 
Mountain extends the entire length of the southern and middle 
portion of this township. Quakake Valley extends through it 
north and south and is between Spring and Broad Mountains. 
The Quakake Creek crosses the township, rising in Banks Town- 
ship and flowing eastward into the Lehigh at Penn Haven. The 
valley is adapted for agricultural pursuits and has many fine 
farms. The Mahanoy Division of the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
extends through the Quakake Valley, having a stopping place 
near Hudsondale. The road from Mauch Chunk across Broad 
Mountain is being rebuilt by the county. 

Hinkle, Hartz, Wetzel, Balliet, and Powell are conspicuous 
names on the early assessment rolls. Sawmills were built by 
the Gerhards, the Wetzels, and the Keims. S. W. Hudson came 
into Packer Township in 1859 and purchased a property in what 
is now Hudsondale. He conducted the sawmill on his property 
for several years, and later erected a foundry. The first school 
house of the township was built in 1823 near what is now the 
Spring Mountain House. There were only three schools in the 
township in the early eighties. In January of 1910 there were 
four. 

A pumping station to supply Hazleton with water has been 
built at Hudsondale. Near this is also a station for pumping oil 
through a pipe line which passes through the county to New York. 

Powder mills were conducted at Quakake for a number of 
years, but being blown up in 1878, were abandoned. Powder 
mills were also conducted along the old turnpike about three 
miles above Mauch Chunk. A portion of this plant was in Mauch 
Chunk Township. 

The township contains rich deposits of ochre. A plant for 
producing commercial ochre has been in operation for a number 
of years. The ochre is ground and sold to the manufacturers of 
oilcloth. It is estimated that the ochre produced in 1909 had a 
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market value of about $40,000. An extensive yard for storing 
coal has been built on the south side of Nesquehoning Mountain 
by the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company. 

PARRYVIIXE- 

A settlement was started at this place in 1770 by Peter 
Frantz. It is situated at the junction of the Poho Poco Creek and 
the Lehigh River. 

The Beaver Meadow Railroad Company completed its road 
to Parryville in 1836 and this town then became the shipping 
point for coal. The coal cars were emptied into the canal boats 
of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company. The unusual 
amount of water in the river as the result of the freshet of 1841 
did so much damage to the railroad, the chutes, and the trestling 
that they were no longer usable. The railroad was rebuilt to 
Mauch Chunk and the remainder of the property was abandoned. 

An anthracite blast furnace was established in 1855. This 
property was soon bought by a corporation known as the "Carbon 
Iron Company," by whom the business was conducted successfully 
until 1864, when the capacity of the plant was increased by building 
an additional furnace. In 1876, the property was sold to the 
"Carbon Iron and Pipe Company" and a building for manufactur- 
ing pipes was erected. Iron works are still the principal business 
establishments of the town, which has grown up as the result 
of the iron industry. 

The road extending from Bethlehem to Gnadenhutten along 
which the town was built was originally known as the Fire Line. 
It is supposed to have been so called because fires are reported 
to have been built at the highest points along its course to inform 
the Brethren at Bethlehem of the condition of affairs at Gnaden- 
hutten. Franklin and his men passed along its route. 

The first school house, made of logs, was built in 1820. The 
school conducted in it was in session only three months during the 
year. Parents were required to pay for the children they sent in 
those days. Three teachers were employed in the schools in 1910. 

The borough was organized in 1875 and the assessed valuation 
of its property in 1910 was $266,280. 
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PENN FOREST TOWNSHIP. 

Tobyhanna Township was part of Monroe County. When 
Carbon County was formed all that is now Penn Forest and Kidder 
formed one township. This took place in 1843, and in 1849 
Penn Forest and Kidder were separated. 

Mud Run, Slave, Drake, and Bear Creeks flow through it. 
They rise in the eastern part of the township and flow west into 
the Tehigh River. Wild Creek with its branches, Tar Run and 
White Oak Run, are in the southeastern part. The road from 
Fmnetsburg to White Haven passes through this township. 

The township was early noted for its lumber. Settlements 
around lumber mills usually contained a store, a mill, a tavern, 
and a school house. The assessed valuation of its property in 
1910 was $127,344, and five teachers were employed in its schools. 

Much of its surface consists of the Pocono Mountains and the 
area is about seventy-two square miles. There are five plants 
engaged in the lumbering business. The value of the lumber 
produced in 1910 was estimated at $500,000. Oriskany grit, 
sand, and paint ore, mentioned in another chapter, are also exten- 
sively produced. 

SUMMIT HIU,. 

It was within the limits of what is now Summit Hill that 
Ginter's discovery of coal was made in 1791, but operations were 
not begun by the I^ehigh Coal and Navigation Company until 
181 8. A settlement consisting of the company's miners was 
started, but it was not until many years after that the locality 
presented anything like the appearance of a town. James 
Broderick was the earliest permanent resident, having made his 
home here about 1821. His wife is said to have been the first 
woman to have her home in what is now Summit Hill. One 
authority states that in 1826 there was but one house in this 
town and only four others in the locality. These were log struc- 
tures, and that occupied by James Leamon, the "boss," was the 
only one that had two stories. It assumed the appearance of a 
town only after the company began erecting houses for its em- 
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ployees in 1837. Ten years later an attempt was made to sell 
lots and people started building houses of their own. Abram 
Harris built the first hotel in 1850, and a foundry was erected a 
year later. According to the census of 1880 the population of 
Summit Hill was 1,763. 

The town is approximately one mile long and about as wide, 
but the borough limits are more extensive than this. The people 
of the town have the conveniences of water supplied by a reservoir, 
electric lights, sewers, trolleys, and mail delivered at the post- 
office four times a day. One policeman is employed and a well 
organized fire company acts as a safeguard to the property of the 
town. 

The chief industry is the mining of coal, but the town also 
contains one of the best equipped planing mills in the county. 
In January of 1910, there were fifteen teachers in the schools. 
The assessed valuation of the property in the district in the same 
year was $4,179,750. The coal novelties produced in one year 
are estimated at $8,000. 

Among the things of interest are the Switchback Railroad 
and the burning mines. 

The burning mine had its origin in the old slope about three 
hundred feet south of Railroad Street and two hundred feet west 
of John Zerby's dwelling. The mine had been idle during the 
winter of 1857-58, and it is for this reason that the cause of the 
fire has never been known. It is supposed to have been started 
by boys who made a fire on the slope to warm themselves while 
lounging there. It was first discovered by William McKeever, 
who was foreman in the mine. 

Thousands of tons of coal have been consumed by this under- 
ground conflagration. It has traveled at least one mile since it 
started. In its passage, this unquenchable fire consumes the 
coal, and makes the rock bordering upon it one molten mass, 
which, on cooling, crumbles to pieces. 

Three attempts have been made to extinguish the fire. The 
first consisted in flooding the mines with water. This failed. 
The second consisted in boring holes down to the seam of coal and 
pouring water mixed with culm into these holes. This also was 
unsuccessful, though the raging of the underground flame was for 
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a time checked. In the third attempt a trench was cut across the 
seam a number of feet ahead of the fire. This trench was made 
twelve feet wide and at some places 222 feet deep. On each side 
of the trench was built a wall of concrete and the space between 
these walls was filled with clay, thirteen thousand carloads of 
clay being required. More than $400,000 have been spent in 
the last effort, and the result of it can not yet be told, since the 
fire has at no point reached the wall in all its raging fury. 

TOWAMENSING TOWNSHIP. 

Count Zinzendorf named the whole of the Towamensing 
District, "Saint Anthony's Wilderness." The dimensions of the 
Towamensing District — for Zinzendorf 's name was never generally 
adopted — are given in a petition, made for its division in 
Northampton County, as thirty-six miles in length. This peti- 
tion asked that the district be divided with the Lehigh River as 
the dividing line. The division was made in 1768 with the 
territory west of the Lehigh known as Penn Township, and that 
east of the river as Towamensing, meaning wilderness. Lower 
Towamensing was separated in 1841, and Franklin in 1851. 
There were no schools before i84i,when the township adopted 
the school law relating to the establishment of free schools. 

About 1795 General Thomas Craig purchased the land upon 
which Stemlersville is now located. Here he built a house which 
stood for a long time, and in 1814 he removed to Lehigh Gap. 
Daniel Stemler purchased the property, erected a hotel, and it is 
after him that the village was named. A mill was built nearby 
in 1833. A regular stage and mail route now passes through the 
village. Trachsville is located in the western part of the town- 
ship. It contains a hotel, store, and a school house. 

There were nine teachers employed during the month of 
January, 1910, and the assessed valuation of the property was 
$289,155. Agriculture is the chief industry in the township. 

WEISSPORT. 

Colonel Jacob Weiss, the founder of Weissport, was born in 
Philadelphia, September 1, 1750. He was educated in his native 
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city and at Nazareth. Weiss served as a soldier in the Revolu- 
tionary War, and at its close purchased seven hundred acres of 
timber land from the Moravians at Bethlehem. He erected a 
log house for his own use on the site of Fort Allen, to which he 
brought his wife and two children in 1784. At this time the 
Solts, the Arners, and the Hoeths were living to the east of him, 
and the Dodsons on the opposite side of the river. 

In "Rupp's History of Five Counties" is found a description 
of the "Flood of 1786." TheEehigh River raised veryrapidly, and 
before long the whole flat on which Fort Allen stood was covered 
with several feet of water. On the night of the 6th of October, 
178,6, the town was alarmed by the cry, "We are all surrounded." 
The first thought that struck the people was that they were 
surrounded by the Indians. They soon learned that it was water, 
and to save themselves they had to leave their houses. Weiss' 
sheep were penned up in the loft; the cattle were on the hills. 
Children were carried to higher ground in a wagon and between 
two and three o'clock in the morning Mrs. Weiss and her husband 
mounted their horse to seek higher ground. It was soon found 
that the horse could not possibly carry them since the ground was 
too soft, and Mrs. Weiss was carried to the hill east of the canal in 
an armchair by some men. At this time a house near the river 
was swept away with its inmates, Mr.Tippey, his wife, and their two 
children. In floating down the stream the house struck a tree. 
Each of the parents held a child by the hand as the house was 
floating along, and when the tree was struck the parents caught 
hold of the limbs and were saved, but the children perished. 
Mr. Mullein, a sailor, took a canoe and rescued Tippey and his 
wife from the flood. 

Philip Ginter brought the coal which he had discovered at 
Summit Hill to Colonel Weiss for his inspection. Weiss took it to 
Philadelphia and there helped to form the Lehigh Coal Company. 
At the age of eighty-nine years, Colonel Weiss died and was 
buried in the cemetery now located in the Franklin Independent 
District as previously stated. 

Eighty-nine houses were either moved or washed away in 
the "Flood of 1862." Houses, logs, and canal boats were piled 
up to a great height. 
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A bridge connecting Lehighton and Weissport was completed 
in 1805. This later became a part of the Easton and Berwick 
Turnpike. Boat building was the principal industry for a long time. 

The first school house of the town was built in 1838 at a cost 
of $400. A stock company under the name of "Carbon Academy 
and Normal School Association" was formed in 1864, but was not 
a success. A building was erected, but was destroyed by the 
flood of 1862 and the school was then moved to Lehigh ton. There 
were three teachers employed in the schools of the borough 
during January of 1910. 

The borough was organized in 1867, the decree of incorpor- 
ation having been issued on the 3rd of June of that year. When 
the canal was built by the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company 
it was intended to have it on the western bank of the river, but 
Colonel Weiss offered the right of way free through his entire 
farm and the company accepted the offer. Colonel Weiss and 
his sons then laid out the town plot into building lots, streets, 
and a central park, or public square, which to-day is one of the 
chief attractions of the town. A building, the home of the Carbon 
County Historical Society, dedicated to the memory of Colonel 
Weiss, should be placed in the center of this park as a fitting 
memorial to his enterprise and public spirit. 

A lottery scheme was devised to dispose of the lots thus 
formed. Tickets were sold at fifty dollars each and every ticket 
entitled its holder to a lot, the only difference being in the location. 
About forty tickets were sold and the lots drawn and occupied. 

Lewis Weiss began building canal boats on the bank of the 
canal in 1832. A postoffice was opened in 1863 and Christopher 
Grote was the first postmaster. The town is well supplied with 
water and extremely well shaded. Boat building is the principal 
industry, though many of its men are employed in connection 
with the railroads. 



WEATHERLY. 

This borough is located on Black Creek, about fourteen 
miles northwest of Mauch Chunk. The place at first was called 
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Black Creek from the color of the water of the creek on which it is 
situated. The water was thus colored in the hemlock swamps 
from whence it came. When the postoffice was first established 
in Weatherly, it is said, the town received its present name in 
response to a request of a clockmaker by that name, who promised 
to present the village with a large clock for the honor that would 
thus be conferred upon him, which promise he never fulfilled. 

Samuel Barber and John Romig were the first owners of the 
land. They wished to remove the timber and engage in farming. 
The first sawmill was on Black Creek, opposite the Behigh Valley 
depot. In this vicinity are found large deposits of river stones 
which the geologists think indicate that it was once the bed of an 
immense lake, the waters of which later washed a passage through 
Broad Mountain at Penn Haven. 

The place consisted of but a few small houses until the Beaver 
Meadow Railroad was completed to this point. Then in order 
to prevent the necessity of getting their heavy engines up the 
steep grade to have them repaired they decided to move their 
shops to Weatherly. This happened in 1840. The town grew 
rapidly after that, and the car shops have been much improved. 

The borough was organized in 1863. It then contained one 
church and two schools. In 1910 there were twelve teachers and 
a supervisory principal. It is divided into four wards and has 
an assessed valuation of $807,533. 

The mails and foodstuffs and merchandise are shipped to the 
town on the Hazleton Division of the Behigh Valley Railroad. 
The candy factory, located in the town, manufactures candy 
whose value is estimated at $60,000 a year. Its foundries and 
machine shops employ more than two hundred men, and the 
railroad repair shops about one-fourth of that number. Two 
of the mills are devoted to silk weaving and one to throwing, and 
in them more than two hundred persons are engaged. There 
are numerous churches, a weekly newspaper, and a bank. Every- 
thing connected with the town is in a thriving and prosperous 
condition. 
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CHAPTER HI. 
Palmbrton's Boom. 

Palmerton has, during the past few years, evolved from a 
scraggly, long drawn out minor manufacturing village into a model 
town so far as homes, schools, sanitation, and general munici- 
pal improvements are concerned — and still more is promised. 

This interesting little town a decade ago showed promise of 
great possibilities. Natural resources for the furnishing of 
materials for industrial establishments are there in abundance. 
Within a very short distance of the anthracite coal region, and 
with excellent facilities for shipping to the metropolitan centers 
and tidewater, Palmerton is so located that it presents exceptional 
advantages for manufacturing purposes. 

Taking advantage of these opportunities, Stephen S. Palmer, 
president of the New Jersey Zinc Company of Pennsylvania, has, 
as the result of several months' personal supervision of the con- 
struction of additions to the already extensive zinc plant at 
Palmerton, decided upon even further improvements to the town. 
Arrangements have been made with the Chestnut Hill Railroad 
to extend its line from Kunkletown, Monroe County, to Strouds- 
burg, to connect with the Lackawanna line. 

The cost of this plant, when completed, will be about ten 
million dollars. The furnaces and reducers for the zinc ore will 
range along a distance of about five miles, and to adjust itself to 
the new conditions, the Central Railroad of New Jersey has 
decided to abandon its old stations at Hazard and Lehigh Gap, 
upon the completion of a new one, now under course of erection, 
at the centre of operations, at a cost of about $100,000. 

But, with all the industrial growth of the community, the 
social and aesthetic features have not been forgotten. 

Mr. Palmer has decided to spend a million dollars to have an 
elevated railroad ; in the first place, for the safety of the children 
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of the town, and, in the second, for the economic advantage and 
to preserve the beauty of the town. With the growth of the 
town in the past decade, schools which rank high when compared 
with those of towns of several times its size, have been installed 
in this favored borough. A hospital which, for completeness of 
equipment and splendid management can not be surpassed by 
any outside of the larger cities, is being maintained there, and 
churches of the various denominations have sprung up. The 
residences are neat and substantial, and constructed with an 
idea of permanent beauty, and^Palmerton has ceased, in every 
way, to be a mere "furnace town" — it's becoming one of the 
prettiest towns in the Lehigh Valley. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Asa Packer. 

Of the men who helped to develop the resources of the county, 
Asa Packer must be considered among the chief. His influence 
in the civil affairs is as noticeable as it is in the industrial. He 
directed the political activities of the county and built up the 
coal industry by proving that coal could be transported cheaper 
on wheels than by water. Like all great leaders, he acted while 
others considered and hesitated. 

Asa Packer was born in Mystic, Conn., on the 29th of Decem- 
ber, 1805. His education was such as was given in the district 
schools of those days, which was very limited. Like Franklin, 
at the age of seventeen, he packed his clothing into a bundle, 
shouldered all his worldly possessions, and started into the great 
world to seek his fortune. He walked the entire distance from 
Connecticut to Susquehanna County, Pa., a distance of more than 
two hundred miles. This is an indication that he was a plucky 
boy. He thus early revealed those traits of character which 
made him the useful man he was, "As the twig was bent the tree 
inclined." When once he had decided on a thing no obstacles 
deterred him, no discouragements caused him to waver, no work 
that was necessary was too hard to be undertaken. After two 
weeks of weary searching, trudging through sunshine and rain, 
he arrived at last, at the house of his cousin who was a carpenter 
in Brooklyn, Pa. Asa began at once to learn that trade; and, 
throwing into it all his effort, he soon became a first-class workman. 
What he undertook he did well and thoroughly. No man could 
use a hatchet more deftly or shove a plane more truly than young 
Packer. He learned early to keep on struggling and soon was 
taught the greatest of life's lesson — that persistent and intelligent 
struggling is sure to bring success. 

He served the time of his apprenticeship, then went to New 
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York and worked at his trade for a year. City life was distasteful 
to him, so he returned to Susquehanna County, Pa., making his 
home in Springville Township. Here he married Miss Sarah M. 
Blakslee on January 23, 1828, and soon after the young couple 
moved upon a farm. After four years of farming, of day laboring, 
and of work at his trade, he found that he was nearly as poor as 
when he was married; and, hearing that men were wanted to 
build canal boats on the Lehigh Canal, he drove to Mauch Chunk 
in the winter of 1833, made satisfactory arrangements to begin 
work, and then returned home, determined to close up his affairs, 
and prepared to begin work at Mauch Chunk when spring opened. 

When he came to Mauch Chunk in the spring, he walked 
to the Susquehanna River, went by raft to Berwick, and then 
by the State Road to Mauch Chunk. He at once became the 
commander of a canal boat. In a short time he contracted to 
manage another, which he put into the hands of his brother-in- 
law. He himself began building a yard for constructing canal 
boats. The knowledge acquired in the carpenter trade served him 
well. He continued to work with his usual perseverance, and in a 
few years he was able to conduct a store with merchandise valued 
at twenty-five thousand dollars. 

Asa Packer contracted extensively for building canal locks 
on the upper Lehigh, making handsome profits. Together with 
his brother Robert, he also contracted to build canal boats at 
Pottsville. He then engaged in mining and shipping coal from 
Nesquehoning and other mines, and from then on, constant 
endeavor and struggle brought him an unending chain of pros- 
perity. 

Alone and unaided, he began in 1852 the great work of his 
life, the building of the Lehigh Valley Railroad. With clear head 
he saw the results that would follow; with a determination no 
discouragement could shake, he carried on the work to its comple- 
tion in 1855. In order to do this work, it was often necessary to 
risk all he had gained during his lifetime, but he struggled on 
until all the difficulties were overcome. 

He founded Lehigh University at South Bethlehem in 1865. 
This institution he at first intended to locate at Mauch Chunk. 
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He endowed it liberally that it might be self supporting through 
the long future, and offer to later generations the most valuable 
thing young people can acquire — a liberal education. He con- 
tributed largely to the support of St. Luke's Hospital, South 
Bethlehem; Muhlenberg College, Allentown; St. Mark's Church, 
Mauch Chunk, and many other institutions, besides making liberal 
provision for his family. 

In politics Mr. Packer was a Democrat. He was a member of 
the Pennsylvania Legislature for two terms (1841-1843), Associate 
Judge of Carbon County (1843-1848), and for four years (1853- 
1857) represented this district in Congress at Washington. He 
was a candidate for Governor in 1869 and was favorably mentioned 
for the Presidency of the United States in the Convention of 1868. 
He died May 17, 1879. 

He had two daughters, Lucy and Mary, and two sons, Robert 
Asa and Harry Eldred. Both of the sons held many important 
positions in the coal and railroad companies with which their 
father was so closely connected. Harry was especially attached 
to the locality of his birth, his liberal contributions adding greatly 
to the growth and prosperity of Mauch Chunk. 

Asa Packer realized better than any other man the importance 
of transporting coal on wheels. He saw the advantage of such 
transportation over transportation by water and risked all he 
had to put his ideas into effect. The man who constructed the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad thus became the prophet of his generation. 

He foresaw the time when anthracite coal would become a 
most valuable commodity and built a railway which tapped the 
fields, many of which later came into possession of his company. 
In this he was looked upon as a daring man, for he ran a line 
through the mountain district which taxed the engineering science 
of his day. He left a prosperous road and a handsome fortune, 
which his abilities and foresight had enabled him to accumulate 
without a suspicion of dishonesty. His honesty, his industry, 
his foresight, his love of education, his generosity, made him the 
leader of his generation and will cause his name to be remembered 
and respected by the citizens of Carbon County. 



CARBON'S POPULATION. 



A Batch of Interesting Figures From 
the Census Bureau. 
The Director of the Census has an- 
nounced the population of Carbon 
county, Pa., according to its minor 
civil divisions, as shown by an official 
count of the returns of the Thirteenth 
Census: 





1910 


1900 


1890 


Carbon County 


..52,846 


44,510 


38,624 




. 4,719 


4,113 


4,461 


Beaver Meadow. 


. 1,530 


1,378 




E. Mauch Chunk 


. 3,548 


3,458 


2,772 


Ward 1, 1,485 








Ward 2, 1,298 








Ward 3, 765 








East Penn twp. 


944 


1,182 


1,109 




• 220 


210 




Franklin twp . . . 


. 2,336 


2,342 


2,040 


Kidder twp 


427 


651 


992 


Lansf ord bor. . . . 


8,321* 


4,888 


•4,004 


East ward, 3,7 


45 






Middle ward, 1 


,964 






West ward, 2,6 


12 






Lausanne twp . . . 


263 


242 


136 


Lehigh twp .... 


4,91 


619 


565 


Lehighton 


5,316* 


4,629 


2,939 


Ward 1, 1,941 








Ward 2, 1,242 








Ward 3, 2,133 








L. Towamensing 


.. 4,131 


2,507 


1,726 


Mahoning twp . . 


. 2,378 


2,501 


2,248 


Mauch Chunk . . 


. 3,952 


4,029 


4,101 


Ward 1, 1,311 








Ward 2, 2,101 








Ward 3, 540 








Mauch Chunk tp 


.. 4,356 


2,896 


2,448 




717 


684 


665 


Parryville 


590 


723 


605 


Penn Forest tp.. 


417 


486 


627 


Summit Hill . . . 


. 4,209 


2,986 


2,816 


Ward 1, 822 








Ward 2, 774 








Ward 3, 1,929 








Ward 4, 684 








Towamensing tj 


840 


914 


933 


Weatherly .... 


2,501 


2,471 


2,961 


Ward 1, 785 








Ward 2, 493 








Ward 3, 739 








Ward 4, 484 








Weissport .... 


638 


601 


456 



LIST OF ERRORS. 



The following should be added to P. 
6, page 89: 

When the repairing of the roads is 
not given out by contract, sixty per 
cent, of the license money is used to 
keep the roads in repair. 

On page 90, the two months should 
be ninety days. 

On page 95, to the statement that 
the election officers receive $3.50 a 
day should be added that the judge 
of election receives $1 a day for filing 
his report. 

On page 96, the returns for County 
officers only are filed with the Pro- 
thonotary, township returns, except 
for the election of Justice of the 
Peace, are filed with the Clerk of the 
Courts . 

On page 98, Justices of the Peace 
are now elected for six years. 

On page 99, the Constable is no 
longer game and fish warden. 

On page 100, Assessors are elected 
every four years, and births and 
deaths are reported by the physicians 
to t^ie Clerk of the Orphans' Court. 
The "except road tax which is collect- 
ed by the supervisors'" should be 
omitted . 

On page 135, the County Superin- 
tendent is elected for three years. 

On page 186, Mauch Chunk has sev- 
en chu?Ches. 

On page 45, the car descended the 
left hand fork of the Y, and went up 
grade on the stem. It returned on 
the stem and descended on the right 
hand fork of the Y. This was made 
possible by means of a spring switch 
somewhat like the safety switches on 
the Mountain Road at Mauch Chunk'. 

On page 101, it costs about $35,000,- 
000 to conduct the schools of Pennsyl- 
vania for one year. 



ERRORS CONTINUED. 



The following list of errors, due to 
recent changes in the laws, are insert- 
ed for the sake of completeness and 
accuracy. 

Page 97, tax collectors and consta- 
bles may be re-elected. 

Page 99, line 11, the words "a hear- 
ing" should be substituted for "trial." 

Page 103, last line, according to the 
New School 'Code, fourth class dis- 
tricts have five directors and third 
class have nine. Lansford and Le- 
highton are the only districts in the 
county that belong to the third class. 

Page 106, line 18, the county treas- 
urer and commissioners sell the prop- 
erty on which tax is not paid. 

Page 107, line 17, "if approved by 
the Solicitor," had better be omitted 
A justice may hold the inquest when 
the Coroner resides ten or more miles 
from the place of inquest. 

Page 109, line 1, judgments are filed 
and deeds recorded. 

Page 114, line 18, the judges of the 
lower courts are bound by the de- 
cisions of the Appellate courts. T\ .--. 
judge's salary now is $5,000. 

Page 116, line 2, for "parties a-, 
cused" substitute "commonwealth or 
prosecution." 

Page 117, line 11 and 12, substitute 
"hearing" for "trial," and "returns" 
for "sends" in line 17. Records of 
the proceedings are returned to the 
Clerk of the Court of Quarter Sea 
sions, whereupon the District Attorney 
etc. 

Page 128, last line, substitute "town- 
ship" for "county" and "thirty" for 
"twenty" on page 129, line 10. 



It must be understood tnat the one 
small district to which reference is 
made in line 36, page 128, 
is that which was included in 
Arner's School. The area from 
which children were sent to this 
■school contributed 66 men to the war 
of whom 37 were still members of the 
school. The Eberts family was rep- 
resented by four, the Sterner and 
Snyder families biy three; and the 
Hoppes family by five members. But 
one of the Hoppeses was connected 
with the school. 

A little north of Mauch Chunk in 
1861 was a cluster of fourteen fami- 
lies. This little suburb of Mauch 
Chunk in those days was called the 
"Northern Liberties." Its record is 
almost as marvelous as anything the 
world can furnish. Stories afloat as- 
sert that these fourteen families fur- 
nished as many as twenty five volun- 
teers. The record of those who fol- 
low is well known. Some of them 
still survive. 

Burns, John 28th Regt. 

Burns, Patrick 28th Regt. 

Burns, Daniel 132nd Regt. 

Conerty, John 214th Regt. 

Conerty, James 28th Regt 

Conerty, Tom 28th Regt. 

Crilley, Francis 28th Regt. 

Crilley, Oliver 81st Regt. 

Dougherty, John 202nd Regt 

Henry, Aaron 81st Regt. 

Johnson, Alex 132nd Regt. 

Meighan, Mat 28th Regt. 

Meighan, James 202nd Regt. 

Mullen, William 81st Regt. 

McClellan, William 81st Regt. 

McGeady, Edward 28th Rest. 

McGeady, John 2Stn Regt. 

McGeady, John, Jr 81st Regt. 

Scott, Robert 28th Regt. 

Scott, James Navy 



